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FOREWORD 


As Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spain celebrated the twenty-second 
anniversary of his assumption of power, the controlled Spanish press rejoiced in his 
greatness and expressed relief that the advent to power of de Gaulle in France prom- 
ised an end to the troublesome presence next door of an effervescent democracy. 
However, the Carlists, who had been split by indecision as to who was their candidate, 
seemed to be jelling around Don Juan, who exhorted them in terms which indicated 
little sympathy for Franco. The Communists likewise hoped to move forward on the 
wave of anti-Franco feeling, and the unpopularity of the military agreements with the 
United States provided an easy theme for their pr a. The efforts of the United 
States to force Spain into NATO facilitated these attempts to play on the dislike of 
Franco which is widespread throughout Europe. The rather silly moves of the Portuguese 
Government to squelch defeated presidential candidate Humberto da Silva Delgado 
likewise provided an easy target for anti-totalitarians of all shades, especially when 
Salazar's government forbade the entry of British socialist Aneurin Bevan, whom Delgado 
invited to visit Portugal. Evidently the Portuguese Government feared not so much wild 
man Delgado as socialist unrest. 


Mexican labor troubles subsided, but the thousands of demands for wage increases 
before the government arbitration board suggested that the lull might be temporary. The 
students likewise seemed to be relaxing, but they whiled away the time at the National 
Polytechnic Institute by greeting the returning director with rocks and molotov cocktails. 
The Partido Revolucionario Institucional machine continued to lodge its candidates in 
Congress, but widespread revulsion against the rule of caciques led to open demonstra- 
tions in San Luis Potos’. While in general Mexican industry continued to expand at a 
spectacular rate, marketing problems caused serious unrest among miners and cotton 
growers. 


President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes of Guatemala, having lost the synthetic popu- 
larity which he drummed up at election time, continued to strive desperately to unite the 
apathetic and hostile people behind him by diverting attention to the convenient issue of 
British Honduras. At the same time, he decided to pay the balance of the old "English 
debt" to improve his credit standing in the world. The regime of President José Maria 
Lemus in El Salvador would undoubtedly see its monopoly of power questioned by the 
Confederacion General de Sindicatos, a labor organization promoted by the AFL-CIO. 
The Honduran regime of President Ramon Villeda Morales obviously sought peace with 
the governments of both Guatemala and Nicaragua, and it collaborated with the Somoza 
government of Nicaragua in the extermination of Nicaraguan rebels in the border area 
between the two countries. The spirit of Sandino was alive, but his former lieutenant 
General Ramon Raudales was killed by ruthless Somoza troops. The incredible politics 
of Central America appeared in a tangle of contradictions as the leader of ex-President 
José Figueres' Partido Liberacion Nacional, which had greatly benefitted from the anti- 
dictatorial attitude of the AFL-CIO, dropped the accusation that the American Embassy 
was against free labor unions and instead accused the Embassy of supporting labor organ- 
izer Andrew McClellen, who had come with the blessing of the AFL-CiO. The govern- 
ment of Mario Echandi, which had been expected to restore the privileges of capital, 
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was evidently currying the favor of organized labor, as was apparent in its attempts to 
prevent the registration of more foreign ships using the Costa Rican flag as a "flag of 
convenience." The principal high school in Panama, the Instituto Nacional, con- 
tinued to be the center of student opposition to President Ernesto de la Guardia. The 
Canal issue came to the fore again as Governor William E. Potter stated bluntly that 
the Zone was not a captive market for Panamanian products. 


The Cuban rebels of Fidel Castro may have lost popularity in the United States, 
but they gained ground throughout the island, and the approaching elections controlled 
by General Fulgencio Batista appeared more and more as a pathetic device to allow 
Batista to retain effective control of the Havana government. Great Britain unwisely 
risked its popularity in Cuba by selling planes to Batista. Despite the continuing good 
sale of sugar, the island's economy was being torn apart. The chaos in Haiti led the 
United States Government to show that the marines are still lurking in the background. 
The aircraft carrier "Franklin D. Roosevelt" arrived on a "goodwill" million, followed 
by a technical mission of the U.S. Marine Corps. The revelation that the Dominican 
Government had paid the firm of Sidney S. Baron and the allegedly liberal lawyer 
Morris L. Ernst over a half million dollars to "investigate" the Galfndez case sent a 
wave of disgust around the world and fostered the belief that in the United States any- 
thing, including justice, can be bought. The U.S. State Department found itself 
dragged into the polemic about the status of Puerto Rico as the achievement of state- 
hood by Alaska deflated the myth that the island enjoyed some special privileges under 
the misnamed "Commonwealth" status. The Partido Estadista was on the offensive, while 
a group of those favoring independence organized a new party entitled La Voz de Puerto 
Rico. The cause of the United States was not helped when the Immigration Service pes- 
tered the distinguished Argentinian Alberto Gainza Paz when he took the plane to fly 
from Puerto Rico to Miami; probably some Trujillo agent had denounced him. 


The Venezuelan political parties failed to agree on a unity candidate, and three 
contestants prepared to enter the race: Rafael Caldera for COPEI, junta President Wolf- 
gang Larrazdbal for the Union Republicana Democrdtica, ‘and Rémulo Betancourt for 
Accion Democrdtica. Larrazdbal, a rather naively ambitious man, failed to show the 
acumen of Argentine General Pedro Aramburu, who determined to return the presidency 
of his country to civilian control; many feared that Larrazébal would simply replace one 
military clique for another. The hostility of the Venezuelan armed forces to Betancourt 
was due largely to their unwillingness to be pushed into a nonpolitical role. Stories 
circulating in the United States that Communism was rampant in Venezuela aroused a 
fresh wave of anti-American feeling. 


Colombian ex-President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla returned to Bogota, stupidly be- 
lieving that the Colombian people would rise in his favor. When instead he found him- 
self the object of general vituperation and was charged with common crimes, he tried to 
sulk. However, the wheels of Colombian justice ground on relentlessly, and Rojas 
Pinilla strove vainly to disentangle himself from them. President Alberto Lleras Camargo 
enjoyed almost universal support, and the political life and the economy of Colombia 
were clearly on the mend. In Ecuador the unusual calm was broken soon after the presi- 
dency of Camilo Ponce passed the half-way mark; the prospect of the still-distant elec- 
tions was sufficient to excite the divided anti-Conservative forces. 
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Irate over the 20% cut in U.S. imports.of lead and zinc, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment openly welcomed offers from Iron Curtain countries to buy the surplus minerals, 
whereupon the U.S. Government made confused offers of financial assistance to Peru. 
A trade treaty was signed with Argentina which would allow Peru to sell its minerals 
to the Soviet bloc through Buenos Aires, since the Lima government does not have re- 
lations with the Communists. This aroused the ire of Chile, which saw in the agreement 
an anti-Chilean plot. The U.S. import restrictions likewise had repercussions in 
Bolivia, where the pro-U.S. policy of President Herndn Siles Zuazo was attacked by 
his own party in Congress. An abortive coup by the Falange forced him to accept the 
help of the miners' militia, which he detested. In Chile, Congress elected Jorge 
Alessandri to the presidency, and, even though his pro-U.S. tendencies were well 
known, there was a lull which probably would not last long. 


Argentine President Arturo Frondizi changed his policies opportunistically in 
wild attempts to end the chaos he himself had helped to create. He had won the support 
of the Catholic Church by forcing through a law allowing it to open private universities, 
but he had thereby alienated the faculty and students of the existing universities, in- 
cluding his own volatile brother, Risieri Frondizi, president of the University of Buenos 
Aires. He attempted to curry favor with the Peronista masses by returning Peronistas 
to control of the labor unions, but when anti-Peronista union leaders revolted he was 
compelled to change his policy. The Argentina of Aramburu had scorned dictators 
Stroessner and Trujillo, but Frondizi sought the friendship of the former by paying him a 
visit in Asuncion (partly to offset Brazilian encroachments there), and he renewed diplo- 
matic relations with the latter (realizing no doubt that Trujillo would spare no pains or 
expense to get even with his enemies). The Argentine Government helped to suppress 
a group of Paraguayan exiles who were preparing to overthrow the tyranny of Stroessner. 
In Uruguay, continued labor unrest pushed the peso to a new low of 9.50 to the dollar. 


The Brazilian elections of October 3 represented a victory for the moderates. 
The Uni&éo Democratica Nacional, hitherto regarded as the party of the elite, showed 
unexpected strength, but its insistence that the plans to move the capital to Brasilia be 
dropped showed that it remained the party of city intellectuals with none of President 
Kubitschek's vision of opening up the west. The building of a great hydroelectric plant 
at the Furnas rapids on the Rio Grande might wash away the anti-pioneering spirit of 
the cariocas. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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Generalissimo Francisco Franco observed on October | the twenty-second anni- 
versary of his assumption of power. The accommodating Spanish press eulogized his moral 
qualities above those of Emperor Augustus, Charles V, and Napoleon. Even those dis- 
satisfied with the Franco regime admitted the Caudillo's obvious durability, and Fran- 
quistas proudly pointed to the U.S. -Spanish agreements of 1953 and membership for Spain 
in the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


The advent of the Fifth French Republic was happily received by the Franco 
regime, since it weakened Franco's opposition led by democratic intellectuals whose 
governmental models were Great Britain and pre-de Gaulle France. The charter of the 
new Fifth French Republic, providing for the strengthening of the executive and the 
weakening of the parliamentary powers, left Franco's opposition disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. Franco supporters, for their part, purred that even France, the cradle of 
democracy, had admitted the failure of democratic rule. 


At a meeting in Lourdes, attended by at least 5,000 Carlists from different parts 
of Spain, Don Juan de Borbdn, pretender to the Spanish throne, delivered a quasi-political 
speech which was variously interpreted as a harmless political exercise and as a serious 
first move against Franco. Don Juan declared before a sea of red woolen caps that Franco's 
recent description of his regime as "popular, social, and Catholic" was a myth, but that it 
would serve as a foundation for a future monarchic constitution. The reaction of the Franco 
regime to Don Juan's speech might well determine the fate of the pretender. The Franco- 
sponsored candidate for the Spanish throne had been the pretender's son, Prince Juan Carlos, 
but there was now some talk about Franco's son-in-law, the Marqués de Villaverde. 


The municipal government of San Sebastian and its 567 employees signed the first 
collective contract directly negotiated between labor and management under the provisions 
of a law approved six months ago. Unskilled workers received a 40% wage "attendance 
bonus" for every working day (from 60 to 84 pesetas--$1. 40 to $1.98), with additional 
bonuses dependent on the size of their families. This attendance bonus was less for skilled 
workers, who previously earned |20 pesetas ($2.80) aday. The objective of these new 
bonuses was to combat absenteeism. 


The propaganda activities against Spain by Communist radio stations were sum- 
marized in an article in the London Economist. The dual aims of the intensification of 
Communist broadcasting were to undermine the Franco regime and to inspire subversion of 
the U.S.-Spanish military alliance. Radio Espana Independiente, concentrating all its 
time and energy on the Spanish public, highlighted domestic problems about which the 
Spaniards were already well informed. Although this station used many stratagems to create 
the impression that it was a clandestine station broadcasting from within Spain, it actually 
was broadcasting from Prague or Odessa, or both places, in Spanish, Basque, and Catalan. 
Spanish attempts at jamming all Communist radio broadcasts were effective only in and 
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around Madrid, leaving the rest of Spain vulnerable to Kremlin~inspired propaganda. 
The effectiveness of the Communist broadcasting was difficult to assess. Although the 
number of radios in Spain was reported as relatively small, groups of listeners compen- 
sated for this lack of radios by rapidly circulating rumors and news, an ancient and 
popular Spanish practice not overcome by the Spanish radio and press. 


On the fifth anniversary of the U.S.-Spanish agreements of 1953, the Spanish 
press affirmed that U.S. aid had been generally helpful to Spain politically, militarily, 
and economically. It added that it might be time to reconsider the agreements with a 
view to soliciting more aid in order to accelerate the development of the Spanish economy. 


During his tour of military installations in the United States, Minister of War 
Antonio Barroso received sympathetic consideration for a sweeping reorganization of Spain's 
army of 250,000 at a cost of more than $100 million. Since 1953, the United States had 
already supplied $350 million worth of equipment to modernize Spanish armed forces. Some 
of the arguments advanced for improving Spain's military posture included the necessity of 
having Spain eventually share the responsibilities of suppl ying troops to NATO~-=al though 
Spain was not a NATO nation--since NATO forces had been depleted by British and French 
troop transfers. The impact of recent uncertainties concerning the future of five American 
air bases in Morocco emphasized the comparative security of the four large air bases in 
Spain. Spain's ability to contribute to the defense of the Canary Islands and the Straits of 
Gibraltar was also considered of strategic value. Another reason advanced for the moderni- 
zation of the Spanish Army was the need to raise the morale and the living conditions of the 
soldiers, The reorganization plan would induce volunteers, currently numbering only 
5,000 to 6,000 in the entire army, by increasing soldiers’ pay from a few pesetas a month 
to 1,000 pesetas a month, but this would still be lower than the monthly wage of a low- 
paid worker. 


At the invitation of French Finance Minister Antoine Pinay, Spanish Commerce 
Minister Alberto Ullastres attended a series of conferences in Paris dealing with the exchange 
of hydraulic, electric, and industrial complexes for Spanish agricultural products. Ullastres 
also made overtures to the European Payments Union, scheduled a revision of Spain's obsolete 
36-year-old customs tariff, and accepted an invitation to participate in the Paris conferences 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. . 


A series of inflationary results had followed the government's authorization of a 10% 
to 20% increase in railroad freight rates, variable according to merchandise transported. 
The move had led to an increase in the consumer price of basic commodities, including 
bread. Another cost-of-living increase was an aggregate 21% rise in electricity prices, 
partially due to a levy on monthly electricity bills to raise capital for building new power 
plants. The levy aroused even the more patient Spaniards because it meant that the con- 
sumer would pay for the capital improvements of an essentially private business. Spanish 
power companies are privately owned, although their rates are set by the government. 
Thus the Spanish people, through their direct contribution toward the building of new 
power plants, had become unwilling investors who were denied the customary benefits of 
shareholders. Although industrial statistics revealed recent increases in the production of 
coal, steel, cement, chemicals, textiles, and manufactured goods, these statistics meant 
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little to the Spaniard, aware that the 1956 general wage increase had been canceled by 
recent price increases, and that since the summer of 1958 his wages had lost 12% of their 
purchasing power. 


The United States gave Spain large quantities of excess American cotton (worth 
$146 million in four years), yet it did not help Spain grow enough cotton to supply its 
own needs. U.S. foreign aid laws, drafted by powerful legislators from the farming 
states prevented U.S. agricultural aid from stimulating cotton growth and production in 
southern Spain so long as the United States had excess stocks, even if it meant taking pay- 
ment in Spanish pesetas. Some of the pesetas thus earned would finance U.S. -Spanish 
student exchanges recently agreed upon and authorized by the Fullbright Act. The agree- 
ment provided $600,000 in Spanish currency to further mutual understanding between the 
peoples of Spain and the United States through a wider exchange of knowledge and 
professional skills. 


PORTUGAL 


On the strength of an article in the French Communist paper L' Humanité about 
the resolutions taken at the fourth meeting of the Portuguese Communist Party, this year, 
and the circulation in Portugal of pamphlets urging mass celebrations of the anniversary of 
the Republic, Interior Minister Jose’ Pires Cardoso declared that the government was forced 
to ban most of the October public manifestations for fear of impending violence. A pil- 


grimage to the tomb of the Republic's heroes Admiral Cdndido dos Reis and Miguel! Bombarda, 
a wreath-laying ceremony at the monument of Anténio José de Almeida, and a commemora- 


tive dinner were to be allowed, though the latter event was postponed. At St. John's 
cemetery in Lisbon, a crowd of about a thousand calmly listened to speeches by General 
Humberto Delgado and Arlindo Vicente, the defeated candidates in the last presidential 
elections. Delgado later appeared at the monument of Antdnio José de Almeida, where a 
crowd of about 3,000 cheered and started the national anthem when the general went to 
lay a wreath, Police threw four tear gas bombs to control the crowd. Delgado, his eyes 
still watering, did not miss the chance to sting the government once more for the lack of 
freedom and for the heavy police patrolling that made Portugal look like an occupied 
country. Except for disturbances in Oporto, the commemoration of the 47th anniversary 
of the Republic was quiet and peaceful. In Lisbon the government took advantage of the 
opportunity to distribute about 100,000 escudos to the ppor and needy. 


In his public appearances Delgado still drew cheers from the crowds, but it was 
obvious that his appearances were staged largely to hear the crowds shout “Humbertol... 
Humberto!" Reliable sources affirmed that Delgado found a devilish pleasure in playing 
cat and mouse with the gwvernment, but that his activities were rather pointless since he 
had no program, and his backers consisted of a dissatisfied few. Delgado himself declared 
that he had invited the laborite Aneurin Bevan and his wife Jennie Lee to come to Portu- 
gal, and that both had accepted the invitation. In London, however, Bevan's secretary 
denied knowledge of the invitation. Impartial observers thought that Aneurin Bevan was 
being used to attract crowds to the airport where Delgado could get more cheers. The 
government revoked its orders to Delgado to study economics at McGill University in 
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Montreal, Canada (HAR, XI: 478). Delgado attributed this change to bad publicity for 
the government in the U.S. press. Except for Delgado's outbursts, nothing seemed to 
disturb Portugal's complacent political life. The Communists were supposed to be strong 
and well organized but were not in evidence. The upper class, whose monarchism was 
described as pure snobbery, was inactive. On-the-spot observers reported that Portuguese 
newspapers were still fighting for freedom of the press but that the public showed little 
interest in this battle. It was felt moreover that the press censorship would soon give way 
to severe press laws. 


Finance Minister Anténio Manuel Pinto Barbosa announced the creation of the 
National Development Bank, a corporation whose initial capital would be $35 million. 
The government was to put up 61% of the capital: 45% from national development funds 
and 16% as a subscription from the Treasury. The provincial governments of Angola and 
Mozambique were to suppl y 4% and the Bank of Angola would furnish up to 7.5% The 
remaining 27.5% would be subscribed by other banks and private persons. Two of the six 
directors of the bank were to be elected by the non-state capital investors. The main pur- 
pose of the corporation was to finance and guide the expansion of investments in continen- 
tal Portugal and the overseas provinces. Another promise of future economic expansion 
was the endorsement by the Corporative Chamber of increased use of loans from interna - 
tional and Portuguese banks. 


Continental Portugal's foreign trade was becoming less favorable year by year, and 
the European Common Market made future prospects seem even worse. The Minister of 
Commerce, José Correia de Oliveira, declared to the press that new measures would soon 
be undertaken to give a greater trading freedom to internal and external traders. The pre- 
registration and licensing of imports introduced in 1948 as a provisional measure would 
still remain in force. The Minister also declared that Portugal could not make any cuts 
in imports, since 84% of them were vital goods such as fuel, raw materials, and equipment; 
only 16% were consumer goods. Nonessential products would not be forbidden to enter the 
country, but they would be restricted by higher tariffs. More partially-finished goods were 
to be imported for finishing in continental Portugal and resale to the overseas provinces. 
Greater emphasis was to be put on making Portuguese goods conform to uniform standards of 
quality, since poor quality and uncertainty of future production had in the past caused the 
loss of some foreign markets. A special effort was also to be made to promote the consump- 
tion of local in preference to foreign goods in Portugal. Due to the general increase in 
the cost of living, a readjustment of prices was expected to follow gradually but under 
rigorous state supervision. The huge road program in the new Six-Year Plan seemed cer- 


tain to help increase internal trade, since it sought to provide good roads for every town 
and village of more than 100 inhabitants. 


The main problem in agriculture was still to educate the farmer in modern techniques. 
Portuguese farmers saw no advantage in chemical fertilizers, and crop rotation was practi- 
cally unknown. Soil conservation through reforestation had been planned by the government, 
but when the farmers went for seedlings there were few to be had. Mechanization of agri- 
culture in Portugal was still for the future. Good weather contributed to good crops in 
September, bringing higher percentages in wheat, rye, and apples. Compared with last 
year, however, the olive crop was down about 33% due to heavy winds; wine production 
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would be 25% lower because of bad weather during the ripening of the grapes. Pasturage 
and fodder as well as chestnuts were expected to stay at last year's levels. 


According to the Minister of Corporations Henrique Veiga Macedo, the whole 
economic life of the country was finally organized in corporations with the establishment 
of the two new corporations of Industry and Commerce. Six corporations have been cre- 
ated thus far for Agriculture, Transport and Tourism, Credit and Insurance, Fisheries and 
Canning, including the new ones mentioned above. Another corporation is being organ- 


ized to cover press and public entertainment, and practically the whole gamut of cultural 
life, 


In the overseas provinces Angola still led in progress and development. The United 
States continued as the best world market for Angola's coffee, while the Netherlands proved 
the best European market. Continental Portugal also increased its Angolan coffee imports 
by about 65% as compared with the first half of 1957. Since Portugal's African territories 
made it a major world coffee producer, Portugal and France took part in the international 
coffee producers’ conference held in Washington, but they did not join in the agreement 
signed by the Latin American countries. They issued a joint statement declaring that they 
would restrict their exports according to the quantities agreed upon at a Paris conference, 
in order to avoid hurting the Latin American producers during the 1958-59 period. They 
also called for continued efforts toward a long-term international agreement. 


The Companhia Mineira de Mombaga (Angola) announced that iron deposits es- 
timated at 7 million tons were discovered near Dondo, about 85 miles from Luanda, Angola's 
capital, A steel mill was to be in operation by the end of 1960, but meanwhile iron ore 
would be sold to the United States. A U.S. firm contracted for the purchase of $2 million 
worth of ore within 9 months, which amount would be increased later to $6 million (about 
40,000 tons). The iron mines in the Lobito region were turning out 18,000 tons a month 
and could easily increase output fo 12,000 tons a day if there were facilities for carrying 
ore to the ports, In some places ore was found only three feet below the surface. Copper 
deposits have been discovered recently in the same region. Twenty technicians who were 
to hold key positions in the projected Portuguese iron and steel industry, Siderurgia Na- 
cional, left this month for a two~year training course in Germany. They joined a number 
of Portuguese engineers who were already working in German steel plants. 


The new government 6-year plan included slightly more than $19 million for a vast 
irrigation system in the area between the Cuanza and Bengo rivers. The first stage of the 
plan would be a dam near Quiminha to assure theswater supply for Luanda, to control 
floods in the Bengo valley, and to irrigate 49,000 acres. Angola and Mozambique were 
now suppl ying at least 90% of the cotton used by Portuguese textile mills. The largest 
and most modern fish meal and oil plant (210 tons daily) was expected to start operation 
by the end of 1958 at famous Quicombo beach. With 13,400 tons exported last year, 
Angola was fifth in fish oil exportation. The United States was first with 57,200 tons. 
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Outwardl y October was Mexico's first relatively calm month in 1958. Labor 
struggles apparently were continuing backstage and erupted in isolated scenes of overt 
conflict. The blanket 25% wage increase demanded in September by the Confederacidn 
de Trabajadores de México (CTM --Mexican Federation of Labor), which is controlled by 
the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI --government party), was heartily attacked 
by employer groups who branded the demands "illegal" and "unpatriotic." CTM chief 
Fidel Veldzquez agreed to postpone the strike deadline (October 22) for 30 days, to give 
the government arbitration board time to cope with the estimated 33,000 wage increase 
demands before it. Some observers pointed out that, since the wage demands were simply 
designed to win prestige for the CTM, and prestige was lost when rebellious unions were 
successful in winning increases, Veldzquez would be glad to compromise on whatever wage 
increase could be made to look like a "great victory." While Veldzquez postponed his 
demands, the leftist (most U.S. sources said Communist) labor forces seemed to be split- 
ting apart. Carlos Denegri in his Sunday Excelsior article "Misceldnea Semanal" sug- 
gested that companies could afford to grant the 25% wage increase out of their profits, 
since, he asserted, 1957 profits at 34,000 million pesos constituted 38% of the national 
income (92,000). Demetrio Vallejo, leftist leader of the Sindicato de Trabajadores 
Ferrocarrileros de la Repdblica Mexicana (STFRM --railroad workers’ union), put the 
profit figures at 50,000 million pesos collected by a “handful of native and foreign bankers. " 
Criticising unjust distribution of income, which, he pointed out, was admitted in President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines' September 1 speech, Vallejo urged workers to struggle for "less 
ferocious exploitation," and ended by supporting the CTM's 25% demand. Some thought 
this might mean that Vallejo would bring his union into the CTM, but others pointed out 
that this was improbable since he had just resigned from the Bloque de Unidad Obrera, to 
which the CTM belongs. Vallejo was having trouble with his own union, as his erstwhile 
cohort Agustfn Sdnchez Delint, head of the powerful Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas 
(SME), foretold disaster for the railroad workers' union unless Vallejo corrected his "mis~ 
taken" policies. Soon after this remark came a rumor that the STFRM was about to be 
split by the resignation of 40,000 members (35% of the 116,000 membership). Vallejo 
denied the possibility of a split, blaming the rumor on César Marquez Gémez, secretary 
of STFRM local 15, who took office under Vallejo's predecessor Sal vador Quesada Cortés. 
The apparent struggle in the STFRM seemed to be between veteran Communist labor leader 
Valentfn Campo, who, according to Carlos Denegri, was directing Vallejo, and various 


non=Communist groups, including both leftists and partisans of the ousted conservative 
labor bureaucracy. 


SME leader Sanchez Delint was apparently casting stones at Vallejo while his own 
glass house shattered around him; the electrical union head caused surprise when he and 
17 members of his executive committee resigned after they were outvoted by 900 members 
at a tumultuous meeting. The contention seemed to be over interpreting the contract be- 
tween the SME and the Mexican Light and Power Company. Sénchez Delint is usually 
considered a Trotskyist, although informed sources insisted that his accord with the Trotsky- 
ist group within his union and his long-standing struggle against Communist attempts at 
controlling the union were essentially opportunistic. In any case, it appeared that the 
shifting leftist forces unofficially grouped around Sdnchez Delint had fallen under Communist 


control. Guillermo Sdénchez Espejal, Communist member of the executive committee who 
did not resign, was expected to be the new SME head, but many thought that Sénchez 
Delint's setback was only temporary. 


The Federal District elementary teachers, Section IX of the Sindicato Nacional 
de Trabajadores de la Educacidn (SNTE), held elections for the second time on October 3]. 
The Otonistas, followers of Otdn Salazar Ramfrez, who was still in jail for planning the 
demonstration on September 6 (HAR, XI: 431) and who had led the June teachers’ strike, 
put forward Gabriel Pérez Rivero as candidate for secretary general. The Otonistas made 
it clear that their candidates, if elected, would consider their posts provisional until Otén 
Salazar and the rest of his group were freed from jail. Rita Sdnchez del Valle, the candi- 
date backed by the SNTE leadership, unsuccessfully tried to delay and discredit the elec- 
tion. Following the trend of the last four major union elections, Pérez Rivero and the 
leftist Otonista candidates emerged triumphant by a clear majority, and the landslide vic- 
tory was admitted by the seemingly reluctant government arbitration tribunal, which ap- 
parently had lost patience with Rita SGnchez del Valle. A flash of light was shed on 
struggles within the new leftist leadership of the oil workers union when Excelsior reported 


that one of their meetings became so out of hand that the leadership itself called for the 
riot squad. 


The National Polytechnic Institute saw violence when Director Alejo Peralta, 
ousted during the August student riots, returned to the institution to reoccupy his office. 
Student leader Salvador Robles Quintero, after haranguing the students who at first had 
seemed to welcome the director, led a mob hurling rocks and molotov cocktails into 
Peralta's office only to find that he had miraculously vanished. The Brazilian radio ap- 
parently exaggerated in reporting that 300 students were injured in the episode. 


Municipal elections, which are generally the scene of peaceful imposition of PRI 
candidates, were marked by some pockets of resistance. In Poza Rica, Veracruz, an elec- 
tion meeting of the Partido Democrético Pozarricense (local resistance group) was attacked 
on October 5 by the police under orders from PRI Mayor Agustfn Espinosa Torres, and four 
or five people were killed. Sinister rumors claimed that more than |2 people had disap- 
peared during the elections; 6 were known dead, and 25 were reported wounded. Reports 
said that more than 25 bodies were found burned in an oven in a local general hospital. 
The Partido Democrdtico sent a commission. to Mexico City headed by Pancho Villa's son, 
Francisco Villa Renterfa, to protest against the violation of the electoral law of Veracruz. 
The Ministry of the Interior sent investigators to Poza Rica. 


in San Luis Potosf, the Frente Civico held an unheard-of demonstration in opposi- 
tion to Gonzalo Natividad Santos, called one of Mexico's last caciques (regional bosses). 
"Colonel Santos has been the law, the political director, and the holder of life-and-death 
power in the State of San Luis Potosf for eighteen years," reported Paul Kennedy of the 
New York Times. An open attack on Santos was voiced in the House of Deputies by Alberto 


Guerro Amaya, professor at the National University of Mexico, at his defeat as deputy 
candidate from San Luis Potos’. He called Santos "a shame to the democratic institutions 
of Mexico and an insult to the Mexican Revolution." In Puebla, an organized movement 
to oust the governor, Fausto M. Ortega, had the backing of several powerful groups 
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including, some said, the PRI hierarchy itself. Ortega was called inept, inefficient, and 
unjust. Outbreaks of rebellion against Zacatecas cacique Leobardo Reynosa were also 
reported. The Zacatecas protest group, the Coalicidn Nacional Revolucionaria, said 
Reynosa retaliated with persecution, terror, and imprisonment. Excelsior writer Rogelio 
Cdrdenas said the PRI had decided to give more of the congressional seats, still undecided 
from the July 6 election, to the PAN on the basis of the announced decision of Eduardo 
José Molina Castillo (PAN candidate elected from Yucatdn) to accept his house post. 
However, none of the five elected PAN candidates actually deviated from their party's 
policy of spurning the "fraudulent" elections and refusing to take office. The PAN's 
refusal to accept their seats in the House caused speculation about the party's real ef- 
fectiveness. The president of the Chamber of Deputies, Vicente Salgado Pdez, said the 
PAN would disappear completely if its elected deputies did not take their seats. The PAN 
representatives were given 30 days to recognize the recent elections and participate in the 
legislature or to have their seats awarded to other candidates. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
head of the pro~Communist Partido Popular (PP), which also refused to take its house seats, 
claimed that the government, in order to appear democratic, was making peace with the 
PAN. He said the PAN was "rightist" and "without ideology," and therefore preferred by 
the government to the PP. 


The all-PRI Senate presented the Belisario Domfnguez Award, named after the 
senator who was killed for defying President Victoriano Huerta in 1913, to Antonio Dfaz 
Soto y Gama, former intellectual theoretician of the Morelos agrarian reform movement 
of Emiliano Zapata. Dfaz Soto y Gama was described by Senator Francisco Herndndez y 
Herndndez as neither stained with blood nor money. The venerated and venerable program- 
framer, honoring the Senate more by accepting the award than vice-versa, limped to the 
podium and surprised many be advocating that Mexico remember the example set by great 
men in its history, since Mexicans could be inspired by leaders, not by speeches or programs. 


Another respected Mexican leader, former President Ldzaro Cdrdenas, received 
publicity when he accepted an invitation to visit Venezuela to advise on the feasibility of 
nationalizing petroleum resources (see VENEZUELA). Since Cdrdenas had seldom been 
out of Mexico, the public was astonished when he left on a pre-Venezuelan trip to Europe 
via New York. Interviewed every step of the way, Cdrdenas, who expropriated and divided 
more land than any other President, admitted that production was low where land wos 
divided, but he blamed this on later regimes whose neglect and bad administration nullified 
land reform undertaken by Cardenas’ administration “at great sacrifice." He said he was 
not against foreign investment in Mexico as long as foreign capital claimed no special 
privileges. Cdrdenas planned to visit the Krupp steel plant in Germany to arrange for the 
development of an iron and steel industry in his home state of Michoacdn, based on the 
iron deposits at Truchas. Unofficial reports predicted that Cdrdenas, who once received 
the Stalin peace prize, would try to visit Communist China and Eastern Europe. 


A report by Nacional Financiera, the government development finance corporation, 
on Mexico's industrial expansion claimed that industrial production in 1957 rose 12% over 
1956 (compared to the Latin American average of 3.3%). Increases were: steel 30%, cel- 
lulose 60%, electrical equipment 40-67%, refined sugar 41.4%, caustic soda 33, 4%, sul- 
furic acid 28%, automobile production 33.3%, footwear 22%. This extraordinary expansion 
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went a long way toward compensating for the effects of the U.S. recession in reducing 
prices and purchases of Mexico's exports. Construccidn y Montage Fontanot contracted 
to supply the steel machinery, ovens, and equipment for a Hondruan cement factory. A 
paper plant was under construction in Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, designed to make Mexico self- 
sufficient in newsprint; a meat-packing plant described as Latin America's largest, opened 
in the Federal District. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX --the national oil company) finally felt optimistic 
enough to be able to admit that national oil production actually fell in 1957, contrary to 
earlier Mexican figures (HAR, XI: 136). Production for October was 295,000 bbl. per 
day compared with the 252,595 bbl. in the first six months of 1957. PEMEX announced 
the attainment of its long postponed goal of self-sufficiency in oil production. Since im- 
ports to northern zones would continue due to the difficulty of transporting oil and gaso- 
line from producing and refining regions, "self-sufficiency" really meant that exports 
(45,000 bbl. per day) were greater than imports (14,000 bbl. per day) and that refining 
capacity had increased. PEMEX claimed to have the largest oil reserves in Mexican 
history: 3,373 million bbl., of which 3,307 million represented the heat power of na- 
tural gas reserves, as a result of the discovery of more than 100 new fields in the past six 
years. PEMEX contracted independent California oil producer Edwin W. Pauley to drill 
wells in the Coatzacoalcos (southern Veracruz) area on the understanding that Pauley 
would turn wells over to PEMEX when they produced, and that he would receive 15% of 
the petroleum production value for a limited time. Pauley had developed small oil fields 
for PEMEX in the past. 


Mexico still suffered from a poor market for its exports. Although a half cent rise 
in lead and zinc prices helped somewhat, the new U.S. quarterly quotas for lead and zinc 
(18,440 and 38, 400 short tons) actually represented a 30% reduction from 1957 exports. 
One solution seemed to be the new zinc refining plant about to be completed in Saltillo, 
which was to process 125 metric tons of zinc daily. 


In Delicias, Chihuahua, more than 3,000 irate farmers blocked the Anderson 
Clayton and other cotton gins, demanding lower ginning rates. The farmers demanded 
that the local and federal governments give them financial help to cover losses during the 
recent floods (crop damage was estimated at $8 million). They complained that gins were 
charging above the authorized rate for processing cotton, but the law establishing ginning 
rates was suspended by Mexican courts. Nevertheless, under pressure, gins lowered their 
rates from 67¢ to 60¢ akilo. The farmers complained that Anderson Clayton paid too low 
a price for cotton. This seemed to be a result of the low international price, the poor 
quality of Chihuahua cotton, spoiled by rain, and the fact that Chihuahua cotton had 
higher transportation-to-port costs than the crop of any other cotton~exporting regions in 
Mexico. There was little hope that the government would lower ad valorem export duties, 
which farmers complained were far too high. The government's solution was to announce 
credit extension and to offer to support the price of cotton by buying any cotton at 300 
pesos a quintal. Mexico gambled that cotton prices would remain high this year, since 
cotton planting was increased in 1958-59 by 240,000 acres. Foreign Crops and Markets 
stated that, despite rain and flood damage, 1958 cotton production might be up to 2.2 
million bales. Japan, usually one of Mexico's chief cotton customers, was buying 
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substantially less during the second half of 1958. The cotton crop suffered again in 
October from floods and a hurricane which raked Mexico's west coast; the hurricane 
destroyed 75% of the cotton crop in the area around Ciudad Obregdn, Sonora. 


The fight against floods was resumed in northeastern Mexico as the Rio Grande, 
swollen by the Conchos and other tributaries, threatened to engulf the border town of 
Matamoros. A temporary channel was made by cutting the road which runs parallel to 
the river, a manuever which temporarily isolated several towns. The Rio Grande covered 
the international bridge between Matamoros and Brownsville, Texas. The United States 
sent helicopters, jeeps, and planes to help evacuate the many thousands of stranded people. 
Five days of uninterrupted rain in addition to steady rain since August had filled the Falcon 
Dam on the Texas border, the Ldzaro Cdrdenas Dam north of Saltillo, and the Marta R. 
Gomez Dam on the Rio San Juan, to overflowing. 


Mexico City was host to the International Road Confederation, where plans to com- 
plete the Pan American highway by opening the dense jungle areas in Darien, Panama, 
were discussed. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


During the preceding seven months, President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes had taken 
special pains to demonstrate to the Guatemalan people that he had a firm and vigorous 
grip on the government. At the same time he tried to prove that he was “one of the 
people" by eating in public places and attending local baths. To give the impression he 
was not a political puppet, he made it appear that he personally formulated important 
policies according to the needs of the magerty. The President had also revived the cold 
war against Great Britain for the complete "recovery" of Belize (British Honduras), which 
had been under British control since the early !7th century and had become a Crown 
Colony in 1871. Ydigoras' pretentions contrasted with the view of the Mexican Foreign 
Minister Luis Padilla Nervo, who said that Belize has the right to govern its own destiny. 
Although less than 4% of Belize's population (in excess of 82,000) is of European origin, 
its masses feel little kinship with Guatemala. 


Ydigoras Fuentes had been trying to foster a semblance of political harmony 
among the anti-Communist forces which had been fairly cohesive under the Castillo 
Armas regime, but which were now precariously divided into rival political camps. 
Some of the left-wing elements, including the Communists, had taken advantage of this 
fractionization to reorganize and strengthen their position. 


The Mexican weekly Ti reported that the Army, under the present adminis- 
tration, had not clearly define Th position; other observers stated that the political 
outlook of the military had been ambiguous ever since General Ydigoras Fuentes became 
President. Speculation ran the gamut from identifying military officialdom as anti- 
Ydigoras to considering it 100% behind the President. 
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Manuel J. Fortuny Arana, the reputed "brains" of the Communist plot to take 
over Guatemala, was arrested in Rio de Janeiro on charges of illegal entry. Some docu- 
ments allegedly found in Fortuny's possession indicated that the Communists were now 
attempting to use Brazil as their launching pad for infiltration of Latin America. Fortuny 
had come from neighboring Uruguay, where pro-Communist Guatemalan ex-President 
Jacobo Arbenz had been living as a refugee for the past year. Ydigoras Fuentes sup- 
ported the recommendations of the fourth Anti-Communist Congress held in Antigua 
during October. Both he and President Ramoh Villeda Morales of Honduras affirmed the 
recommendations of the congress, which included fighting Communism by means of 
social justice, the severing of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and the band- 
ing together of anti-Communist nations to fight Communist infiltration at every level. 


The Guatemalan President ordered the country's border patrolmen to shoot, if 
necessary, to keep Guatemalan exiles from slipping into the country illegally. The 
order was issued after several men who had held high positions in the government of 
former President Arbenz appeared in court in Guatemala City to ask for injunctions per- 
mitting them to remain in the country. Most prominent of the group was Augusto Char- 
naud MacDonald, who was Minister of the Interior during the Arbenz regime and had 
been living in Mexico since 1954. In Guatemala, as in many Latin American countries, 
the Minister of the Interior has charge of the nation's police and secret service. When 
the courts granted Charnaud an injunction, it provoked the indignation of many, and 
Charnaud was bundled off to Honduras while the Supreme Court was studying his case. 


Economic uncertainty prevailed during the second quarter of 1958. Coffee's 
continuing price decline in the world market and the hurricane damage to the banana 
crop caused concern. Exportable coffee production was estimated at about |. 3 million 
quintals, a yield 10% below the record 1957-58 crop. 


A solution was worked out for a wage dispute which halted the United Fruit 
Company's operations in the Tiquisate banana plantation (HAR, XI: 487). The agree- 
ment was reached by the workers and company officials without intervention of govern- 
ment labor arbitrators. The present contract was extended for three years with some 
modifications providing for a slight increase in wage rates and liberalization of death, 
hospital, housing, and commissary benefits. A United Fruit Company spokesman said, 
"This looks like real labor peace from Guatemala all the way down to Panama for the 
next three years." A new agreement was reached between the U. S. Government and 
Central American banana producing countries whereby a greater proportion of the United 
Fruit Company's taxes would be paid to these countries and a lesser amount to the United 
States. The former system was a 50-50 tax split between the United States and the pro- 
ducer country. 


United States and British investors obtained government approval to set up Guate- 
mala's first oil refinery. A total investment of more than $4 million was planned, of 
which $2.5 million would be invested by Shell Oil Company and the rest by Breaux 
Bridge Oil Refining Company of Louisiana. The refinery was to be located near Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala's main Caribbean port. Shell subsidiaries outside the country planned 
to furnish crude petroleum until it was discovered in commercial quantities in Guatemala. 
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With an eye toward improving its credit position, the Guatemalan Government 
decided to pay the $1,800,000 balance of the old "English debt" that Guatemala can- 
celed in 1945 and thereby aroused the criticism of leftist parties. In a statement to the 
public, Ydigoras Fuentes stated that he wanted to erase a "bad impression caused abroad 
by nonpayment and to make it easier for Guatemala to borrow for economic development. " 
A suggestion that Guatemala make a "conventional liquidation" of the debt came from 
Eugene R. Black, president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
The World Bank lent Guatemala $18, 200,000 in 1955 but has not extended further credits. 


The government has restricted imports, which had been sharply rising, to “assure 
the maintenance" of the country's international monetary reserves at a healthy level. 
This was the first time since the end of World War II that Guatemala had to protect 
foreign exchange reserves by limiting imports. The measure established a licensing sys- 
tem for all imports. Imports of most items were being held at 50% to 75% of 1957 levels. 
In the case of automobiles with factory prices of more than $2, 200, only 25% of the 1957 
import volume would be allowed. The measure covered 56 items in six categories: cos- 
metics and notions; furniture; automobiles; foodstuffs, mostly canned; cotton and wool 
textiles and other materials such as silk; and ready-made clothing. The total value of 
such imports in 1957 was a little more than $12.6 million. 


EL SALVADOR 


Although low coffee prices augured decreased revenues for 1959, President Jose“ 
Maria Lemus of the Partido Revolucionario Unificado Democrdtico (PRUD) gave assurances 
to the federal bureaucracy that there would be no decrease in salaries or personnel. The 
PRUD, functioning as an official party, had commanding majorities in the Legislative As- 
sembly and municipal governments, and bureaucrats represented a significant sector of 
its support. The continuance of Lemus and the PRUD in their seemingly well-entrenched 
position might depend upon control of the recently organized Confederacion General de 
Sindicatos (CGS), an affiliate of the Organizacion Regional Interamericana de Trabaja- 
dores (ORIT --hemispheric labor confederation sponsored by the AFL-CIO). Serafino 
Romualdi, ORIT assistant secretary, attended the CGS executive board installation cere- 
monies and learned that the group, formed in opposition to the Communist-dominated 
Confederacion General de Trabajadores (CGT), numbered 37 unions representing a mem- 
bership of 8,930, while some 63 additional unions undergoing reorganization were po- 
tential affiliates whose membership would increase the total to 25,000. While in El 
Salvador, Romualdi attended meetings of several unions and witnessed orderly, demo- 
cratic elections of representatives to the CGS Council. 


Despite reluctance to counter the prospect of budgetary deficits by reducing 
expenditures, the government undertook strong measures to conserve foreign exchange and 
to strengthen domestic production. The Assembly increased import duties on certain clas- 
sifications of cotton textiles which were banned from export for 30 days. Import duties on 
liquor were increased up to 150%. Agencies of the Ministry of Social Assistance were 
instructed to purchase domestic textile goods, and a routine request by a Catholic hospital 
for duty exemption on 100 iron beds led to discussion in the legislature of a motion urging 
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all charitable organizations to buy domestic products whenever available. Although com- 
mercial users of sugar were smarting under allotments which they said made it impossible 
to supply local consumer demands, plans were being made to utilize for the first time the 
U.S. import quota assigned to El Salvador. Improvement in the labeling and standards of 
domestic products would be forthcoming with the passage of legislation currently being 
studied for a law of the pure food and drug type which would also extend to other com- 
modities. An announcement was made that the 13-year-old commercial treaty with Great 
Britain would be terminated, probably to be renegotiated with a decrease in nonessential 
imports. However, a new sterling bloc purchase resulted from the necessity for additional 
corn imports, some of which were coming from British plantations in South Africa. 


The Instituto Salvadorefio de Fomento de la Produccion (INSAFOP --Salvadorean 
Institute for Production Development) announced that it had made loans of more than 
$800, 000 during the year toward a plastics factory, a textile mill, a powdered milk 
plant, a dairy cooperative, and the nation's first electric-blast furnace. The latter, 
built in Switzerland, had a capacity of about 2, 500 tons a year and should supply about 
1/3 of the nation's building steel needs. 


There was considerable concern among coffee producers over the effectiveness 
of the new coffee pact signed in Washington, D.C., in September (HAR, XI: 488) and 
also over the way in which it would be administered locally. Producers wished to retain 
the coffee not exported under the quota to market in the country and hoped to use such 
surplus for production of soluble coffee for domestic consumption. 


Authorization was granted for exploratory drilling for petroleum in the coastal 
province of Usulutdn. Government permission was required under the mining code even 
though the property was owned by the driller. 


Customs officials at llopango airport in San Salvador siezed anti-Somoza leaflets 
being smuggled into the country by air. The leaflets called upon Nicaraguan students, 
militarists, workers, and peasants to unite in revolt against President Luis Somoza Debayle. 
The propaganda was apparently intended for Nicaraguan exiles in El Salvador. Mean- 
while, the El Salvador Association of Newspapermen sent a note protesting press censor- 
ship to President Batista of Cuba. 


HONDURAS 


Unofficial reports claimed that on October 3 Nicaraguan fighter planes bombed 
and strafed Honduran territory in the region of El Chaparral near the Nicaraguan border 
while harassing troops of General Ramon Raudales (see NICARAGUA). These reports 
aroused the Federation of Honduran University Students (FEUH) to hold a meeting in pro- 
test against the attack and to organize a committee to make full investigations to deter- 
mine the validity of the reports. The committee interviewed several farmers and numerous 
other citizens in the El Chaparral area who said that the Nicaraguan Air Force had vio- 
lated Honduran territory. The FEUH subsequently sent an emphatic request to President 
Ramon Villeda Morales to establish an official protest with the Nicaraguan Government 


against the violation of Honduran sovereignty. However, the Presidential Office of 
Public Relations officially denied the reports, but at the same time it declared that 
Honduran military forces were being sent to the border with strict orders to prevent any 
violation of Honduran territory by the Nicaraguan Ajr Force or National Guard. Presi- 
dent Villeda Morales reiterated Honduras' policy of absolute neutrality in regard to 
Nicaraguan internal affairs. 


The bitter negotiations of the last three months between the railway labor union 
Sindicato de Trabajadores de Tela Railroad Company (S! TRATERCO) and the Tela Rail- 
road Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, ended with the signing of a 
new three-year labor contract on October 17. The new contract averted the possibility 
of a general strike by workers in the north coast banana area or the closing down of 
operations by the company. However, on October 18 about 200 workers met in Nueva 
Tela to voice their dissatisfaction with many of the clauses of the contract, especially 
those dealing with wages and the term of duration for the contract. There was a general 
feeling that the benefits provided by the contract were so minor that the present working 
conditions of the company's personnel would not be changed to any measurable degree. 
At the close of the month, SITRATERCO announced it would hold a new meeting to dis- 
cuss the contract, but no details concerning the proceedings were given. 


Minister of Labor Oscar Flores told a press conference that the north banana 
coast of Honduras has been a vast field of operations for alien Communist infiltration 
which might give the government a disagreeable surprise at any time. He claimed that 
left-wing agitators infiltrating across the Honduran frontiers from Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Nicaragua were constantly visiting San Pedro Sula, Puerto Cortés, El 
Progreso, and other cities on the coast for the sole purpose of giving instructions to their 
Honduran colleagues in the unions. The Honduran Cabinet Ministers held a special 
meeting on October 28 at which a resolution was passed instructing the Defense and 
Public Security Minister to expel all undesirable aliens and all Hondurans found impli- 
cated in subversive activities. 


Honduras signed a $13.5 million contract with a French combine composed of six 
companies for the construction of the Rio Lindo-Lake Yojoa hydroelectric plants. Mis- 
sions from the World Bank had been supervising studies of the project since 1955 and had 
proposed to finance the project over a 20-year period at 6% interest, with the stipulation 
that Honduras wait two years before beginning construction. The French group has agreed 
to finance the project over an eight-year period at 6.5% interest. President Villeda 
Morales stated that although the World Bank terms were more favorable, Honduras "just 
could not afford to wait any longer." Construction is scheduled to begin in mid-1959 
and to be completed in 1962. 


NICARAGUA 
The revolt of General Ramén Raudales which began on September 30 (HAR, XI: 


490) continued in the Nueva Segovia department of northern Nicaragua. General 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle, chief of the National Guard, denied that any armed bands 


were operating on the Nicaraguan side of the border, but in the face of persistent 
rumors the Government Press Office admitted that unidentified "bandits" infiltrating 
from Honduras were sporadically raiding small villages within Nicaragua. President 
Luis A. Somoza Debayle emphatically denied that any anti-Somoza revolutionary move- 
ment was being formed. Following these official reports, a proclamation from General 
Raudales was read over the Honduran radio station HRN in which Raudales called for 
volunteers to join the "First Liberation Army of Nicaragua" to overthrow the "dynastic" 
regime of the Somozas. It appeared that Raudales was attempting to sustain a guerrilla 
war similar to that waged by the rebel chief Augusto Cesar Sandino in 1934. Raudales 
served under Sandino in his fight against U.S. intervention in Nicaragua but escaped to 
Honduras after Sandino was captured and killed by General Anastasio Somoza. Ac- 
cording to official government reports, Raudales' liberation attempt came to an abrupt 
end on October 17 when he was killed during an engagement with National Guard 
troops. All of his followers were reported to have been killed or to have fled back to 
Honduras. 


A mixed Honduran-Nicaraguan Military Commission met in Managua on October 5 
to study border problems in order to prevent further revolutionary infiltration between the 
two countries. The group proceeded to El Corozo, a small village in the Segovia area 
which had been attacked by General Raudales, in order to study at first hand the re- 
ported revolutionary infiltration from Honduras. On October 15 the commission recom- 
mended to the Honduran Government that the armies of both countries watch over the 
international border and that the Honduran Government deny entrance to Honduras to 
any Nicaraguans or foreigners trying to disrupt order by carrying out invasions or revo- 
lutions. The commission then left for Tegucigalpa to seek ratification of these recom- 
mendations. 


The students of the Unidn Universitaria called a 48-hour strike from classes 
throughout the country to seek the liberation of a student, Tomds Borge, and two univer- 
sity professors, Alonso Castelldn and Emilio Borge, who were condemned to prison for 
being implicated in the assassination of ex-President Anastasio Somoza. President Luis 
Somoza Debayle declared that the striking students would gain nothing through this ac- 
tion and that he was advising the authorities to be on hand near educational institutions 
to prevent violence and to allow nonstriking students access to their classes. Although 
the strike ended without violence, the Unidn Universitaria received many messages of 
support from educational institutes, colleges, and trade schools in Managua, Leon, and 
other cities throughout the country. Armed with this support, the Union threatened to 
stage another strike of indefinite duration. 


The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua laid off 54 workers "for reasons of economy, " 
whereupon the railway workers’ union, a member of the General Confederation of Work- 
ers of Nicaragua, warned that a general railroad strike would be considered if the un- 
employed workers were not allowed to return to their jobs. Raymond Gavin, manager of 
the railway company, complained that it was on the verge of bankruptcy and that it would 
take many years of sacrifice and reduction in personnel to recover. President Somoza 
Debayle declared that he would support the company's reduction in workers and that a 
strike would be illegal according to the constitution, which prohibited strikes in public 
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service companies. The union called off an assembly which was to vote on the strike 
and decided to initiate an investigation to prove that officials of the railway company 
had been guilty of "incompetent" business dealings. 


COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican Congress unanimously demanded that the Minister of Labor in- 
vestigate the American Embassy in Costa Rica, charging that it was interfering in local 
labor affairs. The accusation came from Edgar Odio Gonzdlez, leader of the Partido 
Liberacion Nacional (ex-President José Figueres' party), who implied that the Embassy 
had tacitly supported the activities of Andrew McLelien, an organizer for the Organiza- 
cion Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT --Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Workers), to which the AFL-CIO is affiliated. The Embassy denied any 
involvement, and McLellen asserted that he had not abused his status as a visitor. In 
the United States a reporter irritated President Eisenhower during a press conrerence by 
claiming that the United Fruit Company was fighting democratic unionism in Latin 
America and was behind the investigation of the American Embassy in Costa Rica. 
Eisenhower told the reporter to take his accusations to a grand jury. 


The Costa Rican Congress discussed the proposed tenure clause present in the 
labor codes of other Latin American countries which would prevent dismissal of labor 
leaders. The Limon railway strike, which McLellen had been accused of aiding, ended 


successfully for the workers, and the principle of tenure was upheld with the reinstate- 
ment of the strikers. 


In a press conference held in San José, President Mario Echandi announced that 
an agreement had been reached with the U.S. Treasury whereby a greater proportion of 
the United Fruit Company's taxes would be paid to banana-producing couniries and less 
to the United States. The prevailing system allowed for a 50-50 split, which Echandi 
felt was inequitable, since a greater portion of production was carried out in the host 
country. Although no specific tax proportion was set up permanently, the agreement 
provided. that the U.S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue would decide each year what 
proportion of the company's earnings would be taxed by the United States. President 
Echandi said that this measure would result in an increase of Costa Rica's tax receipts by 
"several million colones annually. " 


The United Fruit Company published the terms of a new contract between the 
company and the banana workers on the Pacific coast plantations. The contract stipu- 
lated an increase of 40 centavos a day for the first year, bringing the total to 14 colones 
80 centavos a day {approximately $2.60), with similar increases promised for the remain- 
ing years of the contract. The officials were waiting for the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of the workers and did not expect any opposition to the agreement, even from 
those banana workers under Communist influence. 


President Echandi's intention to buy the American and Foreign Power owned 
Compaftia Nacional de Fuerza y Luz (HAR, XI: 491) was apparently abandoned as doubts 
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were confirmed concerning the country’s ability to raise the $17.5 million estimated 
value of installations. The American and Foreign Power Company's faith in the country 
apparently remained unshaken as it issued a booklet, Investing in Costa Rica, which em- 
phasized the favorable climate for foreign capital. 


Manuel G. Escalante, Costa Rica's Ambassador to the United States, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the Latin American Coffee Agreement. His elec- 
tion was strongly favored by Brazil and Colombia, who preferred that a director be 
chosen from among the representatives of the small coffee-producing countries. 


The government planned immediate steps to prevent further registration of foreign 
ships under the Costa Rican flag. The nation, which has no significant shipping of its 
own, was one of the countries affording "flags of convenience" with favorable tax and 
registry conditions. Accusations that these ships had participated in smuggling activities 
in the Middle East led to the government suspension, which was expected to be followed 
by more stringent regulations. 


The Costa Rican police reportedly arrested seven Cubans and twelve Costa Ricans, 
including one government official, following the discovery of a large quantity of arms 
and munitions. It was believed that the arms were intended for use by Fidel Castro's 
supporters planning to rejoin the rebellion. 


Figures released on the country's balance of trade position for the first six months 
of 1958 indicated a $5.58 million surplus, as contrasted with a $1.63 million unfavorable 
balance for the same period in 1958. Heavy coffee exports during the first three months 
are usually offset by purchases later in the year. Last year's final imbalance was $19.3 
million. Latest estimates put the cocoa bean crop at 20 million pounds, one million 
pounds above the revised estimate for 1957-58. The trees were reported to be in good 
condition for the October-December harvest. 


PANAMA 


At the opening session of the National Assembly, President Ernesto de la Guardia 
delivered a state-of-the-nation address devoted largely to education and student dis- 
turbances. He lamented the students’ lack of a sense of responsibility toward their parents 
and teachers. According to the President, the radio and press had caused much of the un- 
rest among the students by repeated declarations that education was in a disastrous state, 
when in fact, he said, the present government had paid considerable attention to building 
schools, raising teachers' salaries, and increasing the enrollment. De la Guardia dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the events of May (HAR, XI: 254), declaring that his 
tolerant attitude could not have provoked such incidents. 


Secondary school students went on strike during the first days of the month, bar- 
ricading themselves in the Instituto Nacional, the capital's principal high school. The 
President and the Minister of Education Carlos Sucre took drastic measures to halt the 
strike about the same time that'a National Guardsman was seriously wounded in a burst 
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of gunfire at the Instituto. A decree was issued ordering the immediate closing of all 
secondary and vocational schools throughout the republic and prohibiting all student 
political meetings. A school could be reopened only when at least 50% of the parents 
guaranteed that their children would return to classes. Meanwhile students were for- 
bidden to remain inside the closed school buildings. 


Parents, who heretofore had been anxious to see the strike ended and classes re- 
sumed, were so angered by the executive decree that they decided to keep their children 
home from primary and private schools as a protest against the measure. There was much 
objection to the provision in the decree virtually eliminating all student organizations; 
many Panamanians felt that the student groups were the only ones that had shown any de- 
cisiveness, perseverance or unity of action. In the National Assembly, Deputy Harmodio 
Arosemena went so far as to state that Minister Carlos Sucre had Communist affiliations, 
an accusation considered absurd by the majority of Panamanians. The students in the 
Instituto ignored the decree but proposed certain conditions for suspending the strike: 
that the government restore civil liberties, guarantee that there would be no reprisals 
against students, and repeal both the Sucre decree-law regulating appointment of school 
personnel (HAR, XI: 493) and the new executive decree. University students called a 
48-hour strike in support of the high school students. 


President de la Guardia proposed to the National Assembly the legislation prom- 
ised in the La Colina pact (HAR, XI: 255). The legislation provided that the National 
Guard's three top commanders be appointed by the President of the Republic only for the 
latter's term of office (the present Guard commanders had been inherited by the de la 
Guardia government from former regimes); that members of the Guard be forbidden to en- 
gage in any commercial, industrial, or political activities; and that the National Guard 
be relieved of jurisdiction over jails, and civilian control be instituted. 


On October 9, an agreement was reached between the Instituto students and the 
government. The latter promised that there would be no persecution of those involved 
in the strikes and that all those who had been jailed for participation in them would be 
released. The students accepted the terms and prepared to return to classes the following 
day. As the month ended, the La Colina pact legislation and the Sucre decree-law were 
still under debate in the Assembly. One observer noted that, once the pressure from 
student organizations was eased, the government seemed to take less interest in the 
legislation. 


President de la Guardia presented his 1959 budget to the National Assembly em- 
phasizing the fact that it provided almost $1.5 million more for education than had been 
allotted in 1958. The budget came to $58,818,000, nearly $2 million more than last year. 


The first general assembly of the Junta Civica Nacional convened in October. 
This civic group was recently organized by Panamanian businessman Justo Fabio Arosemena, 
for the purpose of promoting peace and prosperity in the republic by educating citizens 
in their civic duties. The aging Arosemena, who has been active in civic affairs for 
many years, had originally planned to make the Junta a national advisory body to the 
President, but de la Guardia had met the proposal with little enthusiasm. 


William E. Potter, Governor of the Canal Zone and president of the Panama 
Canal Company, aroused much unfavorable comment in Panama by stating, before a 
meeting of Panama's Chamber of Commerce, that the Canal Zone was not to be con- 
sidered a "captive market" for Panama. Contrary to current Panamanian beliefs, he 
said, the Zone was not required by any treaty to buy products from Panama, nor, in 
fact, was the Zone restricted to buying from only the United States or Panama, as many 
Panamanians contended. The Canal Zone Governor said that he would buy from Panama 
- any commodity that was sufficient in quantity and quality, if some other country did not 
offer that commodity at a lower price. The purchases in the Zone of non-Panamanian 
coffee, of New Zealand beef and of Ecuadorean rice were the most vigorously opposed 
~ by Panama, which wanted to increase its market for those locally produced items. A 
fact which magnified the consternation over the Governor's words was that Foreign Min- 
ister Miguel Moreno Jr. had returned two days before from talks with U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, during which Dulles promised to do everything possible to 


resolve treaty problems. Governor Potter seemed to Panama to be contradicting this 
statement. 


The Panama Canal Company announced that it had ended the 1958 fiscal year 
on June 30 with a net revenue of $2,656, 382, more than $1.2 million less than the net 
revenue of fiscal 1957. The drop was caused by higher operating expenses due to wage 
increases affecting all Canal operations. However, tolls collected in 1958 ($42.8 mil- 
lion) were higher than the $39.6 million of the previous year. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


intensified and sporadic fighting continued throughout the eastern provinces of 
Oriente, Camagiley, and Las Villas, as well as in the westernmost province of Pinar del 
Rio. Casualties were high in clashes reported early in October near Estrada Palma, in 
the province of Oriente and in the area of Jucaro, Baragua, and Majagua, in the prov- 
ince of Camagtey. in the latter province some 2,000 government soldiers were said to 
be stationed in Ciego de Avila and entrenched in the outskirts of Mordn. Residents of 
Santiago expressed fear that an attack was imminent when fighting around nearby Puerto 
Boniato, El Caney, El Cristo, Siboney, Marmon, and Alto Songo commenced. Rebels 
isolated Santiago by removing some 14 miles of telephone wire, demolishing scores of 
telegraph poles, destroying railroad track, and threatening vehicular traffic. it was 
reported that the Consolidated Railways of Cuba had laid off several thousand men. La 
Cubana bus lines discontinued service between Havana and Santiago after 23 $20,000 
buses had been destroyed. Similar disruption of communication and transportation lines 
continued elsewhere on the island. The effects of such sabotage were felt indirectly in 
the central provinces as construction and industry was halted or slowed down by lack of 
materials. By the end of October rumors said that rebels had succeeded in cutting Cuba 
in two, but more reliable sources denied this, because Castro forces still did not have 
effective control except in mountainous and rural territory. It was acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the rebels continued to move out of their mountain retreats. In mid-October 
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a rebel band in the west advanced as far as Caimito del Guayabal, some 20 miles west 


of Havana, where they fired upon an army barracks, killing one soldier and wounding 
another. 


Rebels also took to the air, when on October 21 a Cuban DC-3 was seized 
during a 15-minute flight between Guantdnamo (Cayo Mambj in later reports) and the 
Preston sugar plantation near Nicaro, which is owned by the United Fruit Company. 
Three rebels, posing as passengers, forced the three-man crew at pistol point t® veer 
to the southwest and land somewhere in the Sierra Maestre. The airliner was carrying 
several other passengers. The Compania Cubana de Aviacidn had been accused in the 
past of transporting Batista soldiers from Havana to Oriente Province. 


The kidnaping near Santiago of two U.S. employees of the Texas Company, an 
oil firm, and rebel occupation of territory around the U.S.-owned nickel plant at Nicaro 
evoked a strong reaction from the U.S. Government. Along with seven Cubans working 
for the Texas Company, two U.S. employees were seized on October 20 while working 
on a repair job near the oil refinery. Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith instructed the U.S. 
consul in Santiago to take a "firm position." Three days later the U.S. Embassy an- 
nounced that all employees had been returned. Several hours after their release, U.S. 
naval forces in eastern Cuba were ordered to evacuate some 60 dependents of U.S. em- 
ployees at the $100 million U.S. nickel plant at Nicaro. (This region, besides having 
nickel, is rich in cobalt and iron ore reserves--estimated at 5 billion tons.) The evac~ 
uation was delayed, and confusion resulted, when two Cuban warships landed hundreds 
of troops west of Nicaro, and Cuban bombers attempted to drive rebels from the hills 
overlooking Nicaro. The evacuees were taken to the U.S. naval base at Guantdnamo, 
the first of approximately 2,400 U.S. citizens in eastern Cuba to be ordered removed. 
Fidel Castro described the act of evacuation as a plot on the part of President Fulgencio 
Batista and Ambassador Smith to provoke direct U.S. intervention. First the Cuban Army 
withdrew, and when the rebels entered the area the U.S. Navy was ordered to remove 
dependents, he asserted. Castro labeled U.S. State Department spokesman Lincoln 
White's charges of rebel “uncivilized conduct" and his warnings of possible U.S. action 
as “aggressive declarations." In a personal broadcast from his mountain hideout he 
stated, "If the State Department continues to give credence to the intrigues of Ambas- 
sador Smith and Batista, thus committing the unjustifiable error of leading the United 
States to an act of aggression against our sovereignty, you may be assured we will know 
how to defend it firmly." 


In the wake of dozens of bombings in Havana (as many as eight in one night) 
police stations were jammed with hundreds of suspects and opponents of the regime. Most 
of the explosions did little damage, but one broke an important water main, temporarily 
leaving a large section of the city without water. An unexploded bomb was discovered 
at the entrance of the Coca Cola Bottling Company. Bullet-riddled bodies were found 
frequently near the sites of the explosions, where, it is believed, they had been placed 
by police who were reportedly shooting jailed rebels. It was also rumored that the gov- 
ernment had canceled all military leaves in Havana and alerted some 4,000 soldiers to 
crush possible future disturbances. By the end of October, Havana was quiet. 
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Fide! Castro threatened severe penalties for candidates who intended to run in 
the general election. The rebel high command declared open season upon all candidates 
who had not withdrawn by October 30. The people were warned not to participate in 
"the electoral farce"--participation being a crime of high treason. Several candidates 
did withdraw, among them being Eugenio de Sosa, son of the ex-editor of the Diario de 
la Marina. Ruben Rodriguez, chairman of the Mayari election board, fled to rebel ter- 
ritory after reportedly refusing to yield 15,000 voting cards to the government. Rebels 
assassinated and captured several other candidates. Despite Castro's efforts, by the end 
of October the Supreme Electoral Council reported that about 2.6 million voters were 
registered. Opposition sources claimed, however, that Batista planned to gather voters’ 


registration cards and bring them to Havana or other well=protected towns before the 
election 


On October 21 constitutional guarantees were suspended again for a period of 
45 days (HAR, XI: 496). Carlos Mdrquez Sterling of the Free People's party declared 
that the election campaign was being carried out under "incredible" conditions, and 
‘that his party had not been able to hold big political rallies. Former President Ramon 
Grau San Martin of the Autentico party stated that the elections were being held "under 
‘a reign of bullets and without guarantees." Despite rumors to the contrary, both presi- 
dential candidates denied any intention of withdrawing; they urged the Cuban Govern- 
ment, however, to have observers of the Organization of American States (OAS) or the 
United Nations supervise the vote counting. On October 20, the Cuban delegate to 
“the United Nations submitted a request for observers. The request was rejected by the 
United Nations because there were no facilities to supervise an election. Informed per- 
sons unofficially pointed out that the United Nations had less than two weeks to make 
_ Proper arrangements; in the case of Costa Rica, where U.N. observers were present for 
“the February 2, 1958 election, their request had been made far in advance. The Cuban 
Government had not submitted a formal request to the OAS by the end of October. 


Thirty contrabandists aboard the "Harpoon," captured off the Florida coast in 

September (HAR, XI: 496), were sentenced to 60 days in jail and fined $200 each. 

The five weeks the rebel sympathizers had already served was included in their sentence. 
‘The Cubans pleaded guilty to the second charge of illegal exportation of arms; the first 
charge, participating in revolutionary activity against a friendly nation, was dropped. 
' Dr. Carlos Prio Socarrds, exiled former President of Cuba, was charged in Miami with 
conspiring to finance military expeditions from the United States against Cuba. His 
trial was set for December 1, 1958. Prio Socarrds asserted that he was innocent and 
that his indictment was a result of Batista's scheming. Traffic in arms for Castro was re- 
cently uncovered in Shannon, Ireland. Five hundred crates of light arms and 400 crates 
‘ of ammunition passed through Shannon from Rome in mid-October, and more shipments 

_ were expected later that month. Authorities, however, could not halt the arms traffic 
since Shannon was an open port. 


With the delivery of several of 17 (according to other sources, 18) British Sea 
Fury planes and some 11 tanks to the Batista government (HAR, XI: 497), rebel head- 
quarters put into effect "Law no. 4: Against British Aggression," which provided for 
confiscation of property of British companies and subjects in the "Free Territory of Cuba"; 
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and detention of all British officials and subjects who did not leave Cuba by the end of 
October. Among British properties in Cuba are the Shell-Mex service station chain, 
medical supply businesses, and insurance companies. Since their appeal was largel y 
ignored by British authorities, Radio Rebelde parodied Churchill, proclaiming, "We also 
will have our tears and blood, but we will win in this war even though England sends al! 
the planes it can make." Meanwhile the Cuban people were asked to boycott British- 
made goods, and all other Latin American nations were encouraged to take part in this 
endeavor. Joining in the protest, some 300 Cuban exiles attempted to burn the British 
Embassy in Mexico City on October 23. Great Britain was accused of intervening in the 
affairs of the Americas in a declaration issued in Miami, October 14, and directed to 
several world organizations, by Manuel Urrutia Lleo, "Provisional President" of Cuba, 
and José Miré Cardona, secretary general and coordinator of the Frente Civico Revolu- 
cionario de Cuba. A more specific plea was sent to ailing Pope Pius XII, which was 
shortly followed with a telegram bearing the condolences of the Frente Civico Revolu- 
cionario when news arrived that the Pontiff had died. In the Sierra Maestra, Castro 
ordered a mass for Pope Pius XII, to which, it is reported, thousands of rebels came. 


Further criticism of the Batista regime was forthcoming from the Inter American 
Press Association, convening in Buenos Aires, which declared Batista to be the arch- 
enemy of freedom of the press. Two Cuban 1 editors, Guillermo Martinez Mafquez, editor 
on leave from the Havana ew - Pais, and Jorge Quintana, editor of Bohemia, 
asked for the "strongest possible" c mnation of press restrictions in their country. 
Martinez Mdrquez referred to the auandiie as "the most prolonged, unjust, and arbi- 
trary" he had known in 40 years. Quintana cited the assassinations of foreign newsmen 
Carlos Bastidas Argitello of Ecuador and Pablo Martinez of the Dominican Republic. The 
Freedom of the Press Committee devoted 10 pages of a 57-page report to press conditions 
existing in Cuba; a detailed account of the death of Bastidas, who had interviewed Castro, 
was also published. 


The world sugar conference, concluding in Geneva on October 24 (HAR, XI: 

497), unanimously adopted a new five-year agreement to become effective, subject to 
ratification of member nations, January 1, 1959. The new agreement fixed basic export 
quotas for 1959, 1960, and 1961 and proposed to stabilize free market prices at between 
3.15 and 4 cents per pound of sugar. Quotas and prices were to be reviewed for the fol- 
lowing two years. Revised provisions were drafted to allow for more effective regulation 
in supplies and markets for importers and exporters. Delegates from both importing and 
exporting nations praised the new agreement; the expected approval of Brazil and Peru, 
which boycotted the last agreement, was hailed as an important gain. 


HAITI 


On October 26, a military court sentenced to death three young Haitians accused 
of plotting against the internal security of the state. Yves Bajeux, Franck Leonard, and 
Holberg Cristophe had been arrested in connection with the Mahotiéres bomb plots in May 
(HAR, XI: 259). Apparently the only incriminating facts against the trio were that they 
had assembled and distributed arms and explosives at Mahotiéres. The court claimed that 
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the three had intended to incite citizens to overthrow the government, but the defense 
lawyers declared that the three men had not intended to destroy or change the present 
regime. The pleas of the defense were of no avail, and the court returned the verdict 
‘ of guilty. However, it recommended that Christophe receive clemency becouse he had 
~ not taken as active a part in the alleged revolt plans as had the other two defendants. 


Earlier in the month President Frangois Duvalier issued a decree prohibiting the 
closing of commercial establishments because of bankruptcy unless they first obtained 
permission from the government, which would appoint a commission to investigate bank- 
ruptcy claims. The measure was intended to keep businessmen from provoking political 
and social strife by shutting down operations. 

Hemispherica, the monthly bulletin of the Inter-American Association for Democracy 
and Freedom, said in October that there seemed to be no hope of a return of democracy to 
Haiti. It reported the arrest of Haitian Bar Association leader Antoine Rigal for calling 
the Haitian military court unconstitutional in an article in the Catholic newspaper La 
Phalange. Rigal was detained when he refused to retract his statement. alee 


A goodwill gesture on the part of the United States was warmly received in Haiti 
when the aircraft carrier "Franklin D. Roosevelt" arrived for a three-day visit. Security 
measures were relaxed, and the President entertained the officers and crew at an official 
reception. The 3,500 sailors spent welcome dollars in the capital. Time magazine de- 
clared, apparently without malice, that the visit of the warship to Haiti reflected the 
willingness of the United States to help Haiti with its problems. A small technical mis- 
. sion of the U.S. Marine Corps arrived in Haiti to revitalize the Haitian armed forces. 

. One objective was to demilitarize the police force. Emphasis was to be put on training 
-asmall, specialized army. 


Nolle R. Smith, an adviser in public administration for the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration, was sent to Haiti to organize a training program in public 
administration. By its agreement with the Haitian Ministry of Finance and the Banque 
- Nationale de la Republique d'Hai'ti, the ICA provided $500,000 in counterpart funds 
to finance imports of essential commodities. 


Haiti created an autonomous National Tourism Council, composed of officials 
and businessmen who have served in the fields of international relations and the tourist 
trade. The council would supervise the building of tourist hotels and establishment of 
tourist offices in foreign countries. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


: The cost of attempting to clear the Dominican Government of blame in the much- 
publicized Galindez affair became apparent when Sidney $. Baron's firm filed its annual 
financial report with the U.S. Justice Department. Baron's firm reported having received 

a total of $562,855.39 from the Dominican Government for the fiscal year ending on 
July 19. Of this amount, approximately $70,000 was paid as a fee to Morris L. Ernst, 


. 
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chief investigator for Baron. Another $30,000 went to William H. Munson, and $101,793 
was listed as expenses for Ernst, Munson, and their staff. Unannounced smaller sums were 
spent by Baron on preparing an “analysis and program on tourism" for the Dominican Re- 
public, and on negotiations with the Radio Corporation of America. RCA was reportedly 
contacted concerning the possibility of installing "visual education facilities in the 
Dominican Republic for the purpose of increasing literacy and adult education." Of the 
$346, 353 for which Baron did not account specifically, $330,000 was identified as 
"compensation," most of which was for services rendered in connection with the Galindez 
investigation. 


Just as it seemed that the Galindez case was finally going to be laid to rest by 
both the press and public opinion, the U.S. Justice Department threw fresh fuel on the 
dying fire. A federal grand jury was impaneled in New York City to investigate "new 
evidence" concerning the disappearance of the Basque professor. The new grand jury was 
charged with investigating both "the crime of kidnaping under Section 1201, Title 18 of 
the Federal Code," and also "a conspiracy to commit an offense against the United 
States." Soon after the new jury was established, an ironic coincidence occurred in 
Washington. The United States Court of Appeals set aside the conviction of John Joseph 
Frank, who had been convicted earlier of acting illegally as an agent for the Dominican 
Republic (HAR, X: 664). Frank, a lawyer and former FBI man, had been the only per- 
son indicted by the Washington grand jury which was originally impaneled to investigate 
the Galindez case. By a 2-to-1 vote the Court of Appeals ordered that Frank be given 
a new trial. Majority opinion held that Frank was deprived of a fair trial by attempts to 
connect him in the jurors’ minds with the disappearance of Galindez and the death of 
Gerald L. Murphy. 


The running feud between the Dominican Republic and Argentina was officially 
ended on October 29 when the two governments agreed to resume diplomatic relations. 
The respective ambassadors had been withdrawn in April as the culmination of several 
incidents involving Juan D. Peron and the ex-dictator's refuge in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Evidently pressure to expel Perén from the Dominican Republic had been relaxed, 
and the two nations were willing to resume relations without finally answering the pre- 
vious mutual charges of "interference" (HAR, XI: 206). 


Toward the end of October, Nicolds Silfa, one of the most vocal critics of 
Dictator Trujillo and secretary general of the Committee of Democratic Dominican 
Workers in Exile, charged that forced labor exists in the Dominican Republic. Silfa 
echoed charges originally made by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in April (HAR, XI: 207). In letters to Governor Averell Harriman of New York and U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce Lewis Strauss, Silfa denounced the unloading "in various North 
American ports of great quantities of salt and henequen products that were produced by 
slave labor in Dominican plantations and mines, the property of the dictator of the 
Dominican Republic, Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo. " 


Things were not particularly cheerful on the agricultural scene in the Dominican 
Republic. The 1958-59 coffee crop was estimated at 550,000 bags as opposed to a 
1957-58 production of approximately 650,000 bags. The estimate of cocoa bean produc- 
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tion was 75 million pounds for the 1958-59 season, 3 million pounds less than in 1957-58. 
The Dominican Republic is the largest producer of cocoa beans in North America. 


PUERTO RICO 


In response to a letter from Nicolds Nogueras Rivera, president of the Federa- 
cidn Libre de los Trabajadores de Puerto Rico (FLT), urging a plebiscite to allow the 
Puerto Ricans to decide between independence and statehood, Maurice S. Rice, State 
Department Public Service Division Chief, answering for Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, claimed that "the alternatives of independence, statehood and association have 
been completely presented to the people of Puerto Rico, and....they have voted by an 
overwhelming majority for the political status of Free State in association with the U.S." 
Mr. Rice continued: "It should be added, however, that President Eisenhower has made 
it clear that he would revise the status of Puerto Rico and would make the necessary 
recommendations to Congress with respect to changes in its status, if the Government of 
the Associated Free State expressed a desire for such revision." The letter was promptly 
answered by Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) leaders, who claimed that it was "abso- 
lutely false" to believe Puerto Rico had decided its status. Luis A. Ferré, president 
pro tem of the PER, ina letter to Rice, presented the pro-statehood position of his party. 
The PER subsequently sent a resolution to President Eisenhower, to Congress, and to the 
State Department protesting Mr. Rice's statements. 


Jose“M. Garcia Calderon, PER member of the Chamber of Representatives, echoed 
Ferré's feelings and added that Rice's letter "makes evident the existence of a conspiracy 
to perpetuate the colonial regime in Puerto Rico." Garcia Calderon suggested that the 
conspiracy involved some of the government leaders in the island and U.S. State Depart- 
ment authorities, and called for a public declaration to clarify all the pertinent facts re- 
lated to this "conspiracy." In an editorial condemning the position of the State Depart- 
ment, El Mundo suggested that the declarations made public in the letter should be 
rectified by Mr. Dulles himself. The editorial added that neither Mr. Dulles nor 
Mr. Rice had the right to interfere in Puerto Rico's political affairs. 


Meanwhile, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin prudently remained silent, although 
announcements were made to the effect that he would make a public declaration per- 
taining to the letter. Arturo Morales Carrion, Puerto Rican Undersecretary of State, 
refused to comment on the letter but added "my impression is that the State Department 
was trying to express the official position of the United States as it was established in 
1953 in the United Nations. " 


A new political party, La Voz de Puerto Rico (VPR), was organized in San Juan. 
The aim of the party was to secure independence for the island “on a peaceful and friendly 
basis with the United States." This aim appeared to be in direct contrast with the methods 
used by the Partido Independentista Puertorriqueno (PIP), which openly advocated vio- 
lence and went so far as to train young people in the use of arms to achieve its objective. 
VPR leaders had previously indicated a general disenchantment with the Partido Popular 
Democratico (PPD --administration party), which, they claimed, had forsaken its origi- 


nal goal of independence. They charged that the PPD was the "ally and friend of the 
big foreign industrialists," and that the Chamber of Representatives and Senate had be- 
come "obedient agents of the executive power, instead of legislative bodies. " 


Meanwhile, as if to prove that it was very much alive, the PIP continued the 
reorganization of its municipal and rural committees. At the celebration of the 20th 
anniversary of its founding, one of the speakers, Luis Archilla Laugier, director of elec- 
toral affairs for the PIP, criticized Luis Muitoz Marin for being disrespectful in his deal- 
ings with other Latin American countries. 


The Puerto Rican economy suffered a temporary setback when the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union (SIU) called a strike against Bull Steamship Lines to force the company to 
negotiate a contract for office workers. The strike affected 2,000 workers and almost 
completely paralyzed activities along San Juan's waterfront. The strike did not have 
the support of all labor groups. Juan Pétez Roa, president of the Union de Trabajadores 
de Muelles (UTM --dockworkers' union) opposed the strike on the grounds that its pur- 
pose was to destroy his union, “the only bona fide dock organization in Puerto Rico. " 
The lack of support from the UTM, plus the efforts of Secretary of Labor Fernando Sierra 
Berdecia and of the National Labor Relations Board, brought an end to the strike, but 
not before several acts of violence had taken place between strikers and non-strikers. 
Pedro A. Grant, SIU secretary general was one of the victims of the melee. 


Puerto Rico's net income during the 1958 fiscal year increased at the rate of over 
$1 million a week for a total of almost $1,100 million, according to the annual report 
of the Commonwealth's Economic Development Administration (EDA). The report, re- 
leased in October, showed that, despite the recession in the mainland, the island's 
tourist trade had enjoyed its best year. Construction continued at a brisk pace, with a 
record of 96 new plants beginning operation during this period. The EDA also reported 
the promotion of 12 new industrial enterprises during the month of September. The new 
companies would provide employment for nearly 800 people, with an annual payroll of 
well over $1 million. 


External trade in 1957 showed a 300% increase over five years ago. Shipments 
of new products during the 12-month period were valued at $238 million. Five years 
ago Puerto Rico's exports of new products had been valued at only $79 million. The 
bright economic picture was somewhat darkened by the crisis faced by the sugar industry. 
A report released by the U.S. Department of Agriculture showed that Puerto Rico needed 
over 11 man days to produce a ton of sugar as compared with Hawaii's 2.67 man days. 
This marked difference was due to the highly mechanized methods of Hawaii's sugar in- 
dustry, which paid the sugar workers an average daily wage of $11.82 in 1957, compared 
with $3.54 in Puerto Rico, and still was able to produce a ton of sugar for $10 less than 
the cost in Puerto Rico. This obvious inefficiency, coupled with the lack of field workers 
and the severe drought which affected the island, prevented the Puerto Rican sugar indus- 
try from meeting its quota for 1958, representing a loss of $47 million for the island's 
economy. 


San Juan was chosen as the site of the first Conference on the Inter-American 
Exchange of Persons sponsored by the Government of Puerto Rico and the U.S. Institute 
of International Education. Among those present at the conference were Kenneth 
Holland, president of the International Institute of Education, David Hayman, president 
of the New York Foundation, JoséA. Mora, secretary general of the Organization of 
American States, Alberto Gainza Paz, owner of La Prensa of Buenos Aires and president 
of the Inter-American Press Association, and some 300 delegates from twenty Latin 
American republics representing government, industry, arts, and education. The 
Dominican Republic did not send a delegation to the conference since, it was specu- 
lated, Generalissimo Trujillo was annoyed by the criticism which had been directed 
at him by political refugees in Puerto Rico. In his opening address, Luis Munoz Marin 
proposed "Operation Solidarity," a crusade against misconceptions and for mutual under- 
standing among the nations of the Western Hemisphere, as a step toward improving the 
economic, political, social, and educational standards of all countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Kenneth Holland followed Muftoz Marin's suggestions with a four-point 
program of his own emphasizing education and student exchange as a means of satisfying 
the social, cultural, and economic necessities of the people of the Americas. Alberto 
Gainza Paz urged the elimination of "frontier barriers" separating American nations. 

He compared the geographic lines that separate the American nations to the "wire fences 
of tragic concentration camps." Gainza Paz, curiously enough, was the victim of the 
type of frontier treatment which he criticized so severely in his speech. Upon leaving 
San Juan, on his way to Miami, he was subjected to a detailed inspection of his papers, 
although they had been found to be in order when he arrived in Puerto Rico. In an edi- 
torial, El Mundo protested this action and offered its apologies to the distinguished 
visitor. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


At the end of October, the Venezuelan political partiesgave up their attempt 
to agree on the selection of a "unity" candidate. On October 30, with only seven days 
remaining for the presidential candidates to register, the Supreme Electoral Council an- 
nounced that no candidate had been officially registered. As election time approached, 
famed novelist and ex-President Romulo Gallegos made a plea for the postponement of 
the elections, citing national unrest and the possibility that the mobs which had helped 
to maintain the present government might be stirred to violence by the high pitch of a 
political campaign. The pleas of Romulo Gallegos were not seconded by any other 
leaders, and the Supreme Electoral Council proceeded to set December 7 as the date for 
- the national elections, thus giving the candidates one month to campaign. The President- 
elect would serve from the date of his assumption of office until April 19, 1964, accord- 
‘ing to the electoral law. Informed government sources expected Congress to set 
January 23, 1959 as the date for the President-elect to take office. The general opin- 
ion in political, economic, and labor circles of the capital was that the new President 
should take office sooner than the consti tutional norm in order that the initiation of 
normal national activities might be expedited. 
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The major political parties announced their selections of presidential candidates. 
COPE! (Christian socialist) party leader Rafael Caldera accepted his party's presidential 
nomination. COPEI opposed the candidacy of junta President Wolfgang Larrazdbal as 
being "historic Venezuelan continuism." Party spokesmen stated that Venezuela should 
get away from the traditional belief that the ultimate step in a military career was the 
presidency. Larrazébal accepted the nomination of the newly born Movimiento Electo- 
ral Nacional Independiente (MENI), a small LarrazGbal-for-President organization, and 
later that of the Union Republicana Democrética (URD). His acceptance of the nomina- 
tion of one major party was somewhat of a surprise, since it was generally believed that 
he would accept only the nomination of two or more major parties. He stipulated various 
conditions in his acceptance, one being that he would resign from his junta post as soon 
as he was officially registered as a candidate to "avoid continuism in the presidential 
post." LarrazGbal said that he was still an independent, even though he had accepted 
the URD nomination, and that he still favored a unity candidate and would withdraw 
from the presidential race if all parties agreed to name someone else as such a candidate. 
Elaborating on his position, he said that he was not in favor of a one-party system, as 
had been reported in some newspapers, but rather of a government based on unity and 
cooperation of the political parties, since the new government should be "the product 
of an integrated effort of the political and moral reserves of the nation." He added that 
he considered political parties to be “indispensable in a democracy, and anyone against 
the party system would basically be against democracy. " 


Accion Democrdtica (AD) finally selected its leader Rémulo Betancourt as presi- 
dential candidate after holding out until the last minute for a council-type government 
similar to the colegiado system of Uruguay (HAR, XI: 504). In nominating Betancourt, 
the party made it clear that it would withdraw the nomination if the other parties would 
agree to the council plan. Party spokesmen stated that the AD would still support 
LarrazGbal as a council member. Reactions to the Betancourt nomination were many and 
varied. A COPE! leader observed that Betancourt was a "competent and bold politician" 
but added that he had "lost sympathies and aroused suspicions and had met with consid- 
erable opposition" since governing the provisional junta in the 1940's. A Communist 
leader ventured the opinion that the Betancourt nomination was "not suitable" and con- 
stituted a danger to national stability because he was too controversial to guarantee 
unity. A national leader of the URD saw no objection to the Betancourt nomination, 
saying that he could not see how a party candidate could be a factor of instability. He 
further commented that if there were respect for the President-elect, no matter what his 
party affiliation, constitutional government would not be endangered. 


The URD seemed willing to go along with the AD proposal for a council-type 
government if COPE! would also agree but would accept no nonpartisan candidate other 
than LarrazGbal. However, COPE! remained adamantly opposed to the council proposal, 
basing its objections on the major constitutional changes necessary to make such a gov- 
ernment legal. The AD still strongly favored a council with a fixed, rather than a 
rotating Presidency like that of Uruguay. All three candidates agreed, if elected, to 
form a coalition government which would include members of all three major parties, as 
well as independents. Party leaders also promised to wage a campaign based on "mutual 
respect," and to denounce party demonstrations which would endanger attempts to solve 
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the question of the presidency in an amicable and cooperative atmosphere. The 600,000 
members of the Comite Sindical Unificado (CSU) pledged to support the democraticall y- 
elected government, no matter what party it might represent. 


A report in the Christian Science Monitor minimized the Communist threat in 
Venezuela, saying that many U.S. residents in Venezuela felt that reports of Communist 
growth such as those of Larry Allen of Time magazine were greatly exaggerated. The 
article pointed out that all major political parties in Venezuela favored fundamental 
social reforms and that the Communists therefore lacked the appeal they might enjoy in 
other areas. !t was further observed that the Communists were regarded as patriots be- 
‘cause of their participation in the overthrow of ex-dictator Mdrcos Pérez Jiménez; the 
fact that they had collaborated with the Pérez Jiménez regime earlier seemed to have 
been forgotten. It was suggested that, although there seemed to be no desire to move 
against the Communists during the period of the provisional government, anti-Communist 
elements might feel freer to act against Communist ideology after the constitutional gov- 
ernment had been formed. 


In contrast to the Christian Science Monitor, the Copley News Service reported 
an alarming increase in Communist influence in Venezuela, charging that the mobs that 
helped to defend the government against the September coup attempt were directed by 
Communists who kept them at a constant high pitch and led them to rage through the 
streets at the slightest provocation. In an interview with a Copley News reporter, Com- 
munist Party chief Gustavo Machado claimed that the Communists were the principal 
organizers of the disciplined demonstrations at the National Cemetery during the May 
visit of Vice President Richard Nixon, but denied that Communists were among those 
who threw stones or spat on the Nixons, either at the airport or on Avenida Sucre in 
Caracas. 


Mexican sources announced the plans of ex-President Lazaro Cardenas, who 
ordered the expropriation of foreign oil companies in Mexico, to visit Venezuela soon. 
The visit would be in response to the invitation of a delegation of Venezuelan student 
and labor organizations sent to Mexico in August to extend the invitation to the former 
President of Mexico. Members of the group stated that Cdrdenas' experience in agri- 
cultural and petroleum problems would be an invaluable aid in formulating Venezuelan 
solutions to those problems. Catholic groups vigorously protested the invitation, saying 
that it would be better to invite Mexican President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines or former 
President Miguel Aleman than Cardenas, who "preached anti-clerical and atheistic 
sermons from church pulpits" and ordered the expropriation of church property. 


Persistent rumors of revolutionary movements continued to spread through October. 
Minister of the Interior Numa Quevedo declared that all measures were being taken to 
deal with the subversive elements. The Venezuelan Federal Court of Justice asked the 
governments of Spain and Colombia respectively for the extradition of former national 
security (secret police) chief Pedro Estrada and co-conspirator Ulises Ortega to try them 
for “common crimes and murders." The Colombian Government and the Argentine Gov- 
ernment had faced similar problems with Rojas Pinilla and Peron. The Venezuelan 
Government said that if Estrada and Ortega sought refuge in other countries it would 
continue to seek their extradition. 
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The National Association of Newspapermen of Venezuela held its national con- 
vention after years of suppression under the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship. The newsmen, 
who chose as their chairman the Communist Gustavo Machado, who is editor of the 
weekly Tribuna Popular, paid homage to the newspapermen who suffered during the dic- 
tatorship and declared Leonardo Ruiz, a newsman killed by security police on October 22, 
1952, a national hero. The convention also condemned Jules Dubois, chairman of the 
Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter American Press Association and a newsman 
well known for his constant crusade against press censorship. Charging Dubois with say- 
ing that the Venezuelan press was a government propaganda instrument, the newsmen 
declared that "such declarations injure the moral integrity of the press and prejudice the 
democratic reality that now exists in Venezuela." Dubois issued a denial of the charges. 


The Venezuelan Government put an end to broadcasts by sympathizers of the 
Cuban rebel leader Fidel Castro. A government notice said that such programs could 

not be allowed due to the fact that the Venezuelan Government must maintain relations 
with the Cuban Government of Batista. News reports concerning the rebels could be 
broadcast according to the government order, but rebel-sponsored programs would not 

be permitted. Another Caribbean republic appeared in the news with the expulsion from 
Venezuela of Enrique Villanueva, reported to be the director of Dominican Dictator 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's Venezuelan espionage program, said to be directed against 
"subversive" movements among the Dominican citizens living in Venezuela. Villanueva, 
who was employed by a Canadian insurance firm, went to Canada after his expulsion. 


Venezuelan oi! production was on the upswing despite a slight decrease in daily 
production due to the one and a half days of general strike in September. Daily aver- 
ages for the last half of September and the first half of October showed a marked increase 
leading officials of the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons to declare that the oil indus- 
try was well on its way to complete recovery from the production slump of the current 
year. The discovery of new oil fields was announced by a group of six companies headed 
by Phillips Petroleum Company. The new reserves were discovered in the state of Monagas 
in the gast of Venezuela. The first of three wells completed in the new field produced 

1, 200 barrels per day. The Creole Petroleum Corporation planned to step up drilling in 
Lake Maracaibo by the utilization of a floating oil rig that could drill a well and move 

on to the next site without being dismantled. Despite this device and the finding of new 
oil reserves, the total Venezuelan oil well completions in 1958 were expected to fall 

short of those of 1957 according to World Oil. 


The International Department of the Armour Foundation of the institute of Tech- 
nology of Iliinois announced its intention to study the technical facilities of Venezuela. 
The department planned to study the possibilities of amplification of manufacturing and 
the development of natural resources in order to open new fields of economic exploitation 
and reduce the nation's dependence on the oil industry. The project was sponsored by 
the Creole Foundation, a nonprofit organization of the Creole Petroleum Corporation. 
The Copley News Service reported that petroleum produced 71% of the government's in- 
come but directly employed only 45,000 people, or less than 2% of the nation's working 
force, thus pointing out the need for a strong diversified economy. Venezuela would be 
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ready to begin operation of its national steel plant in the middle of 1959, using the 
power of the huge Caronf River hydroelectric project. 


The United States and Venezuela signed a pact for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy for power and research. By the agreement, which would run for 20 years, the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission would sell or lease fuel to Venezuela for use in re- 
search reactors and power reactors. The fuel is to be used for a research reactor being 
constructed near Caracas and power reactors planned for future construction in Vene- 
zuela. The agreement superseded a research agreement in effect since July 21, 1955. 
Further news of U.S. cooperation came with the U.S. Civil Service Commission's an- 
nouncement that it would lend one of its principal experts, O. Glenn Stahl, to 
Venezuela to aid a United Nations Commission to help establish a modern and compre- 
hensive system of public administration. 


COLOMBIA 

October's dominant political theme was the return of ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, and the attendant fear that he would attempt a coup d'éfat. In a reaffirmation 
of democratic sentiment, Colombians staged mass demonstrations in Bogotd and other 
cities, expressing their support of President Alberto Lleras Camargo and the National 
Front. Rojas Pinilla arrived at Bogotd airport on October 11 at 7 p.m., and announced 
that the object of his trip was to defend the armed forces which had been "vilely in- 
sulted" during his absence, and to uphold his honor in the face of accusations brought 
against him by the National Congress. Colombia's fears of the former strongman's true 
intentions increased with the arrival on the same day of Colonel Rafael Forero Gomez, 
leader of the unsuccessful revolutionary movement of May 3 (HAR, XI: 267), who had 
taken refuge in El Salvador. Although headed for Bogotd, Forero's plane was ordered 
down in Medellin, and he was promptly apprehended. 


Congress continued its preparation of formal charges against Rojas Pinilla. Upon 
accepting the first charge, that concerned his alleged complicity in livestock smuggling, 
the Senate requested his appearance before the judiciary commission for interrogation 
but was met with a singular attitude of uncompromising hostility. Rojas Pinilla refused 
to acknowledge the Senate's legal jurisdiction in his trial, and further insisted that he 
was still rightfully President, having been re-elected in April 1957 by his hand-picked 
National Constituent Assembly (HAR, X: 196). On October 25, authorities forced him 
to comply with the Senate's order. Declining the use of the armored car which had been 
his during his regime and which was now provided for his protection, the ex-dictator 
elected to walk through the streets, surrounded by 30 police, a few friends, and bom- 
barded with insults from every balcony and street corner. Popular hostility was such 
that he changed his mind and did use the armored vehicle to return to his residence, after 
having refused again to cooperate with the judiciary commission. 


The second charge accepted by the Senate was that Rojas Pinilla had abused his 
privileged position by illegally amassing a fortune through banking credits. Congress had 
yet to formalize the still graver accusations, such as the slaughter of 12 unarmed students 
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in the streets of Bogotd in June 1954 (HAR, VII: No. 6) and the collective assassination 
of some 25 persons in the Bogotd bullring in February 1956 (HAR, IX: 75). Presumably, 
the legislature was presenting first those crimes in which his guilt could most easily be 
established. 


While it was feared that Rojas Pinilla might enjoy the support of some minor mili- 
tary officers, high functionaries of the army again declared their loyalty to the incum- 
bent government, noting that it was during the dictatorial epoch that the Armed Forces 
had suffered a loss of prestige, and that they now stood in firm support of democratic 
institutions. They also commented that Rojas Pinilla, as a retired officer, had no 
authority whatever to interfere in military affairs. 


The government was apparently making headway in its efforts to reduce violence 
in the departments. Dario Echandia, governor of Tolima and the country's First Desig- 
nate, stated that pacification was progressing satisfactorily in his department. The 
weekly newsmagazine Semana published figures indicating that violence during Septem- 
ber and October was less than half that which had occurred in June. In Cauca, more 
than 200 bandits voluntarily surrendered, and were given jobs on the department's high- 
way construction force while awaiting their reinstatement as civilians. 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee in Rio de Janeiro reaffirmed the right 
of military personnel to political asylum, a question Colombian officials had raised in 
June (HAR, XI: 327). Colombia, which sought to have that right withdrawn, planned 
to submit the matter for more thorough consideration at the January 1959 meeting of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists in Santiago, Chile. 


Some 200 of the nation's industrial leaders met with President Lleras Camargo to 
sign a "price pact," whereby they agreed to stabilize prices and try to balance employee 
wages. This action was taken on the theory that stabilization would increase consumption, 
which would in turn permit greater industrial production and expansion. Colombia's 
Catholic clergy continued to offer its support to the government. At the ninth annual 
Episcopal Conference in Bogota, the bishops laid stress on the economic problems facing 
the country, and insisted that the currency be stabilized to prevent further devaloriza- 


tion of workers' salaries. A nation-wide government program of low-cost housing 


construction was initiated in Cali, with the investment of 14 million pesos for 3, 600 
workers' dwellings. Although there have been housing programs in the past, this was 
the first one of significant proportions. The bankrupt Banco Popular (HAR, XI: 448) 
received the support of the government in a bill before Congress which would authorize 
the state to recapitalize the bank. The reserves of the Central Bank continued to mount 
steadily, according to the Banco de Colombia, standing at $170 million at the end of 
October as compared to $146 million in September. 


The National Federation of Coffee Growers approved a government proposal to 
retain 17% of the exportable 1958-59 crop --rather than 15% as agreed upon in the 
recent Latin American pact (HAR, XI: 508)-- and gradually to end the current 15% 
coffee export tax. The latter was to be accomplished by a 1% annual reduction until 
1966, at which time the tax would be abolished. The government re-emphasized the 
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importance of avoiding further inflation by financing the retention through the National 
Coffee Fund, without further issuance of currency by the Central Bank. A plan was also 
underway to turn over 1.5 million low-yield acres of coffee plantations to the produc- 
tion of other crops, one of the first steps in a vast program to diversify Colombia's 
production and lessen its crippling dependence upon coffee. 


The Institute of Cotton Development reportedly announced that, as a result of 
increased domestic production, Colombia would no longer import cotton after 1958. It 
was estimated that 210,000 acres would be cultivated in the 1958-59 season, as compared 
with 178,000 acres in 1957-58 and 155,000 acres in 1956-57. The 1958-59 yield was 
predicted at 135,000 five hundred pound bales, up from 110,000 bales in 1957-58 and 
95,000 bales in 1956-57. Most of the new cotton fields were in Magdalena and Valle 
del Cauca. In the Sinu River valley of Cotdoba, 25,000 acres of irrigated rice were 
being planted. An experiment with 250 acres reportedly yielded more than 3,000 pounds 
of rough rice per acre, as compared with 1, 780 pounds per acre for upland rice. The 
Senate was considering a plan submitted by Minister of Agriculture Augusto Espinosa 
Valderrama for land resettlement and the development of agricultural cooperatives. The 
project would be financed with a revolving fund of 50 million pesos, to be loaned to 
farmers at up to 8% interest. 


Because of depressed coffee prices, Colombia's external trade was not faring so 
well as in 1957, when it enjoyed a surplus of $43 million. While exports during the 
first seven months of 1958 were valued at $239 million, according to the First National 
City Bank of New York, imports totaled $228 million. The surplus of $11 million com- 
pared unfavorably with that of $89 million during the same period in 1957. 


The government's policy toward education, as outlined by Minister of Education 
Reinaldo Mufioz Zambrano, included these points: state aid for school construction and 
maintenance, a greater number of scholarships for education students, intensified agri- 
cultural instruction, and a campaign to combat illiteracy among youths inducted into 
the Armed Forces. 


(CORRECTION. HAR, XI: 506, paragraph 3: For"100% increase in his monthly salary 
of $670," read“100% increase in his monthly salary to $670.") 


ECUADOR 


A variation on an old theme overshadowed other events as the traditional rivalry 
between the Liberal coastal region and the Conservative highlands blossomed into noisy 
controversy after an incident on October 9, the anniversary of the independence of 
Guayaquil. To commemorate that date, demonstrations were openly planned in both 
Quito and Guayaquil; 10,000 red flags were on hand for the demonstrators. But before 
the plans could be carried out, police snatched up the flags and dispelled growing crowds. 
In Quito, a number of legislators who had joined in the demonstration and were man- 
handled by the police, reacted by boycotting several sessions of Congress. Later they 
demanded the dismissal of Governor Enrique Baqueiro of Guayas Province and of Guaya- 
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quil's chief of police, Antonio del Campo. In addition, they called for general strikes 
and mass meetings to protest the government's intervention in the demonstration. The 
government claimed no great concern over the situation. It accused the anti-adminis- 
tration forces of using the anniversary celebration as a pretext for stirring up trouble and 
of being ungrateful, in that the loan for Guayaquil port construction showed the admin- 
istration's vital concern for the coastal region. 


There was, however, an indication of some slight panic on the part of the gov- 
ernment in the arrest of Socialist Gonzalo Oleas on October 14 by Quito police, acting 
on orders of the Ministry of the Interior. Oleas had been accused of making "an open 
call for subversion" in a speech to the Liberal Party. Less than week after the arrest, he 
was released by Mayor Carlos Andrade Marfn of Quito, who declared that there were 
insufficient grounds for his detention. The incident clearly indicated Conservative at- 
tempts to consolidate and extend power at the beginning of the second half of President 
Camilo Ponce's term of office. Some of the anti-Conservative groups were calling for a 
united Liberal front since the divisions among the Liberals had allowed Ponce to win the 
presidency in 1956 (HAR, IX: 295). These proposals marked perhaps the start of the 
party alignment for the 1960 elections. 


Ecuador welcomed the official signing of the $13 million loan from the World 
Bank for the construction of a new port at Guayaquil (HAR, XI: 328). The existing 
port on the shallow Guayas River, 55 miles from the sea, was without deep water wharves. 
Even the smaller vessels which could reach the port had to be loaded and unloaded in mid- 
stream by lighters. The new port was to be built near the head of the Estero Salado, an 
arm of the Gulf of Guayaquil, which extends to within six miles of the present port. A 
moderate amount of dredging, a concrete wharf, necessary buildings, a barge canal con- 
necting the site with the Guayas River, and a highway making the new facilities acces- 
sible to Guayaquil were all part of the project. These improvements were scheduled for 
completion in 1962. It was estimated that on the basis of present traffic alone, the new 
port would bring about a saving of $2 million a year in handling charges and turnaround 
time. 


Several trade agreements were reported this month. Sofraveco Company of 
Caracas and Casa Franco-Ecuatoriana of Quito, both concerns with French interests, 
made partnership agreements and were planning an exchange of materials for agricul- 
tural production among the three countries. In addition, Sofraveco planned the instal- 
lation of a sugar refinery with a daily capacity of 400 tons in the northern Ecuadorean 
highland province of Imbabura. Ecuador and Switzerland entered into several tariff 
agreements to facilitate the exchange of bananas and Swiss machinery. The tariff on 
bananas entering Switzerland was almost halved. Two U.S. oil companies signed con- 
tracts with the government of Ecuador, giving them exploration rights over 3.9 million 
acres in the coastal lowlands. A 30-year agreement was reached with Universal Min- 
eral Resources Ltd. for the export of rich iron-ore beach sands. 


Reflecting the apparent maturing of relationships, Ecuador and Colombia were 
examining the possibilities of improving commercial relations. The commission appointed 
in June (HAR, XI: 329) met in Colombia to consider some of the trade difficulties be- 


tween the two countries. Their main concern was a legalized, realistic control of the 
inevitable commerce between industrial Colombia and agricultural Ecuador. 


Protestant missionaries reported being well received by some of the same Auca 
Indians responsible for the deaths of five missionaries in 1956 (HAR, IX: 27). The widow 
and three-year-old daughter of one of the victims, and the sister of another accepted an 
invitation to continue language study and evangelization in the Auca village. 


The first draft of the 1959 budget placed expenditures at 1,606.8 million sucres, 
165. 3 million over the estimates for 1958. Gold reserves were reported slightly higher 
than a year ago. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Acting on behalf of Communist countries in Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia 
approached Peru with an offer to buy the surplus zinc, lead, and cotton which it was 
unable to sell in the American market. Czechoslovakia made its offer to members of 
the Peruvian United Nations delegation. The politically-inspired move was timed to 
coincide with the peak of Peruvian resentment against the United States for the recent 
20% quota cut in U.S. imports of lead and zinc. The Czechs claimed they stood ready 
to pay for their Peruvian purchases in dollars or sterling, whichever was preferable. 
Payments were to be made by a Czech state-owned organization known in Lima business 
circles as “Exportadora Checoeslovaca." Should trade between the two countries reach 
sizable proportions, according to Prague, money payments would be replaced by a bar- 
ter system: Czech automobiles, farm implements, and oil-drilling equipment for Peruvian 
raw materials. For the Peruvians the offer looked sound. Not only would their country 
be able to unload some of the cotton and minerals which mean so much to its economic 
well being, but in addition it would be able to build up its depleted supply of capital 
goods at a low cost. One official in Lima said: "We have always been good friends of 
the United States, but Washington seems to have forgotten the Good Neighbor policy. 

It has closed its markets to Peruvian raw materials, even though many of these have been 
developed by U.S. capital. Peru must sell its minerals and cotton where it can in order 
to prevent its people from falling into a state of misery and despair; and Czechoslovakia 
looks like a good customer!’ It appeared for a time that Peru would accept the offer of 
Czechoslovakia and enter into formal negotiations for selling lead, zinc, and cotton to 
the Communist bloc. As a result of the U.S. cut in imports last month (HAR, XI: 511), 
the Peruvian Congress instructed the executive branch to dispose of Peru's minerals in 
any market of the world, Communist or otherwise. This development, together with the 
Czech proposal, apparently caused a U.S. change of heart, and the national mining as- 
sociation Sociedad Minera del Peru’ announced that the United States would purchase the | 
entire Peruvian production of lead and zinc until the end of 1958, despite the established 

quotas for the importation of these metals. The United States had at first only promised 
to give priority to financial aid for Peru in order to offset the crisis resulting from the 
imposition of lead and zinc import quotas. 
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The Peruvian Government authorized metal workers and newsmen to hold a dem- 
onstration on the evening of October 2 to protest the establishment of U.S. lead and 
zinc import quotas. The demonstration was organized by the Confederacidn de Trabaja- 
dores Peruanos (Confederation of Peruvian Workers) and the Federacidn de Periodistas 
del Perd (Federation of Peruvian Newsmen). According to the Mexican magazine 
Tiempo, some 20,000 people participated in the demonstration and applauded the 
speakers who censured the U.S. action and more specifically the attitude of John Foster 
Dulles. The Andean Airmail and Peruvian Times, however, called the anti-U.S. meet- 
ing a fiasco and went on to state that it "failed to draw more than 600 people and ended 
in the usual clashes between groups of hooligans and the police. " 


The effect on the Peruvian economy of the import quotas imposed by the United 
States on lead and zinc would amount to an approximate annual loss of $9 million in 
foreign exchange. This would represent about 3% of Peru's total exports, which were 
$330 million last year. Actually, Peru would lose only $3 million more in foreign ex- 
change under the U.S. import restrictions, which reduced Peru's U.S. lead and zinc 
market by 20% of the average sales for the past five years, than it would have lost under 
the previous proposal made at the recent London conference of lead and zinc suppliers. 
Peru had suggested in London that principal lead and zinc exporting nations voluntarily 
reduce exports by 20%. 


A trade treaty between Peru and Argentina was signed in October by Peruvian 
Foreign Minister RaGl Porras Barrenechea and Argentine Foreign Minister Carlos Alberto 
Florit. The treaty called for the sale of Peruvian copper and coal to Argentina in ex- 
change for Argentine wheat and meat. Ata news conference, Florit called the treaty 
“a cornerstone for building the economic integration of: Latin American countries." He 
added that the treaty would permit Peru to trade with the Soviet bloc through Argentina, 
as Peru has no diplomatic relations with Soviet-dominated countries. 


Dr. Rodolfo Ledgard, public relations manager of the International Petroleum 
Company, announced in a lecture given at the National Mineral and Petroleum Society 
that because of low, government-set prices for oil products, the company would not be 
willing in the immediate future to invest sufficient funds even to maintain the low rate 
of output at which it had been operating for the past few months. He added that if it 
hoped to solve the problem of oil shortage and decreasing production, the government 
would have not only to raise prices, but also to guarantee adequate profits from domestic 
sales to permit the company to plan long-term investments requiring a great deal of capi- 
tal. A happier note was struck when a commission headed by General Augusto Villa- 
corta, the former Minister of the Interior, announced the discovery of a 3,000-hectare 
area of nitrate deposits “richer than those of Chile." 


The Minister of Finance, Luis Gallo Porras, submitted to Congress the fiscal 
budget for 1959, which had been awaited with more than ordinary interest because of 
the serious financial position of the country. Gallo Porras had made the economic crisis 
clear to Congress in a speech delivered a few days earlier. The budget totaled 6, 764 
million soles, 26.2% higher than the 1958 budget. It seemed probable that the expendi- 
tures would surpass revenues and result in deficit financing by the government, thereby 
worsening the existing inflation. 
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The Chamber of Deputies passed a new university law still awaiting ratification 
by the Senate. !t was intended to promote the cherished Latin American ideal of uni- 
versity autonomy: all state universities would be governed by representatives of the 
faculty and of students, with student representatives constituting one third of the gov- 
erning bodies. 


BOLIVIA 


Pressure against the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) government 
of President Herndn Siles Zuazo continued to mount. The party had taken control of 
Bolivia in April 1952 after signing an agreement with the Communist Party. Whereas 
Article 4 of the MNR-Communist agreement of May 1951 had pledged MNR cooperation 
in Communist Party campaigns against U.S. imperialism, now in October 1958, Bolivia 
was appealing to the American people for aid in the struggle against Soviet aggression. 
in a full-page advertisement in the New York Times, the government claimed that Com- 
munist aggression threatened to ruin Bolivia, gain a foothold in Latin America, and 
thereby jeopardize the home territory of the United States. Since 1951, tin exports had 
dropped from more than 33 thousand long tons to 18.3 thousand long tons per year, while 
the price had dropped from nearly $1. 30 to about $0.94 per pound. Of the 15 mines 
which had been placed under government control, only two were operating at a profit. 
Before the MNR revolution, all 15 mines had been profitable and had employed nearly 
three times the number of miners now at work. 


The Communist Party had not been an officially recognized party since the elec- 
tions of 1956. However, some sources claimed that the Communists were joining the MNR 
and other parties, since the policies of the MNR were not in conflict with their own strat- 
egy; in trying to shift control of the country from the white minority upper class to the 
Indian masses, the MNR had been promoting the development of hard-to-control political 
strength in the provincial areas. 


Strikes, bank closures and railroad stoppages in protest against economic stabi- 
lization measures sponsored by the United States (see below) exacerbated the already 
faltering economic situation. Asa result of the devaluation of money, and attempts to 
reduce labor forces without providing financial support, hunger began to cause increasing 
unrest. Factory workers staged a series of 24-hour demonstrations at Oruro, La Paz, and 
Cochabamba, which became general strikes when industries all over the nation were 
closed down on October 14. Judges continued to strike protesting government failure to 
increase their wages after an order devaluating currency. Banks closed in protest against 
the ban on dollar transactions and the new credit restrictions announced on the first of the 
month. Movie-theater employees continued to strike in La Paz, and workers halted serv- 
ice on the Guaqui to La Paz Railroad Company (a subsidiary of the Peruvian Railroad 
Company) in sympathy with the Bolivian Railroad Company strike. 


Open revolt broke out during the early morning hours of October 21, when a 
small group of uniformed men, armed with outmoded and rebuilt Brazilian weapons and 
equipment, attacked the houses of several high government officials. The attempted 
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coup d'état, unlike 178 successful ones since 1825, failed after advance warning was 
received by the Minister of the Interior, Walter Guevara Arce. The rebels captured 
Mayor Humberto del Villar, but later released him unharmed. More significant was the 
capture of the La Paz regimental headquarters by three men. Regimental strength was 
1,200 men. The MNR stated that the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) had tried to 
force the release of its members held by the government since the previous abortive at- 
tempt in May of this year, and used the revolt as justification for the arrest of between 
60 and 100 FSB leaders and members of the police, army, militia, and the Partido de 
Union Republicana Socialista (PURS). Among those arrested were Police Chief Guzman 
Gamboa, ex-Foreign Minister Gustavo Chacon, regimental commander Major Walter 
Bacarreza, bank directors Juan Guevara, René Echevarria and Jorge Strauss, as well as 
university professors and students. Exiled were three colonels, FSB leaders and workers, 
and Deputy Noe! Veldzquez. Several persons took refuge in the Argentine, Chilean, 
and Guatemalan embassies. 


Reaction to the arrest of university professors and students was violent. The 
students claimed that the government had arrested 60 of their number, in disregard for 
traditional academic immunity. After earlier unsuccessful threats, they called a general 
strike on October 27, and were joined the next day by the high school students. The 
government thereupon released all university suspects, with the exception of one student 
who was exiled. 


Actually, most of the political and economic crisis, precipitated in part by 


Russian tin dumping, was caused by internal weakness resulting from low productivity, 


high costs, and inefficiency in the expropriated mines. Politically-inspired wage guar- 
antees coupled with labor anarchy heightened Bolivia's distress as price weakness brought 
about U.S. import quotas on copper, lead, and zinc. 


Deputy Ayala Mercado, however, blamed the situation upon President Siles 
Zuazo's stabilization plan, newly revised at the suggestion of U.S. economic and bank- 
ing experts, from whom Bolivia expected to obtain emergency aid. The plan called for 
the devaluation of the boliviano from 9, 160 to 11,000 per dollar; credit curbs; reduction 
of employment in already inefficient operations; the closing of some mines and transfer 
of miners to other areas and jobs, such as road building; closed shop labor contracts; and 
a reduction of 30% in the diplomatic corps. Increased taxes on services and on various 
types of sales at the factory level were expected to bring in new revenue. Increased 
customs charges were expected to stimulate local manufacture and to decrease dollar 
loss to the almost bankrupt national treasury. 


CHILE 


Like planets disordered by the approach of a new solar body, Chile's numerous 
political parties were wobbling back into gravitational equilibrium as President-elect 
Jorge Alessandri prepared to assume office. The Socialists of the Socialist-Communist 
Frente de Accidn Popular (FRAP) decided that their interests would no longer be served 
by a parliamentary coalition with centrist parties (HAR, XI: 514). Socialist leader 


Salvador Allende said his party would offer constructive opposition to Alessandri, but 
would tenaciously resist any efforts to curtail socio-economic rights of the working class. 
FRAP's Communists disagreed with Allende's tactic of maintaining a "pure left," urging 
instead that the pre-election alliance in Congress with centrist parties be resumed. 
However, the hope of an early revival of such an alliance seemed futile in view of a 
general disposition among centrists to remain independent of the FRAP. The Agrarian 
Labor Party headed by Julio V. Muhlembrock and the National Party of Jaime Sanfuentes 
agreed to join ranks in a new group called the Partido Nacional y Popular. One reason 
for this action on the part of the Agrarian Laborites was that the name of their party, 
like the designation "Radical, " had become virtually synonymous with "graft" in the 
public mind (HAR, XI: 455). The Partido Nacional y Popular announced that its posi- 
tion would be both "anti-Marxist" and "anti-oligarchy." Its component parties had 
backed Christian Democrat Eduardo Frei in the presidential election. The Christian 
Democrats, after electing a member of their conservative wing, Patricio Aylwyn, as 
party president, succeeded in obtaining the support of the Radical and Nacional y Popu- 
lar parties in an all-centrist parliamentary bloc. The Radicals paved the way for partic- 
ipation in the coalition by electing a moderate, Humberto Aguirre Doolan, as president 
of their party. Frei hoped that the role of the new bloc would be one of "responsible 
opposition. " 


Since no presidential candidate had received more than 50% of the popular vote 
on September 4 (HAR, XI: 513), Congress voted on the two leading candidates, Ales- 
sandri and Allende, as prescribed by the Constitution. Of 187 Congressmen partici- 
pating in the election 26 voted for Allende. The only parties which had officially 
supported Alessandri for President were the Conservatives and the Liberals, whose com- 
bined congressional strength was 56 deputies and 16 senators. The overall breakdown 
by bloc in Congress was: 


FRAP centrists Liberals and Conservatives 
17 Deputies 74 Deputies 56 Deputies 
10 Senators 17 Senators 16 Senators 


Alessandri was not behaving in the way expected by Conservative and Liberal 
leaders who had inaccurately assumed that his campaign assertion of being independent 
was made for reasons of political expediency, and that once elected he would turn to 
them for suggestions. Conservative Deputy Héctor Correa Letelier protested the "taunt" 
of having to learn of Alessandri's plans and actions in the press. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent-elect, in an almost unprecedented move, called upon defeated candidate Eduardo 
Frei to thank him for his support in the congressional balloting. Perhaps even more dis- 
quieting for the Conservatives were Alessandri's pronouncements on agrarian reform which, 
as a field for forthright governmental action, had, in effect, been taboo for many years. 
Alessandri said he would seek legislation requiring landowners to develop their estates 
and to invest bank credits in their land. He also said that illiteracy among farm workers 
must end. 


The President-elect named his "apolitical" cabinet, which was described as 
technical and administrative in character. Only one of the appointees, Liberal Francisco 
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Cereceda Cisternas, was formally affiliated with a political party. The cabinet was re- 
duced from thirteen to nine by the assignment of more than one portfolio to some minis- 
ters. The posts of Minister of the Interior and Secretary General of the Government 

went to Enrique Ortuzar Escobar, a lawyer. The Finance, Economic Affairs and Mines 
portfolios were given to Roberto Vergara, engineer, director of the Pacific Steel Company 
and former head of the New York office of the Chilean development corporation Corpora- 
cidn de Fomento (CORFO). Both the Justice and Lands ministries went to Julio Philipi 
Izquierdo, professor of civil law at the Catholic University. The other appointments 
were: Foreign Affairs, Germdn Vergara Donoso, a veteran diplomat and leading Chilean 
authority on foreign affairs; Education, Francisco Cereceda Cisternas, president of the 
Technical University of Santa Marfa in Valparaiso, and associated with the coal indus- 
try; National Defense, Carlos Vial Infante, engineer, banker, and business executive; 
Public Works, Pablo Pérez Zanartu, engineer, business executive and also a former of- 
ficial in the New York office of CORFO; Agriculture, Jorge Saelzer Baldt, agrarian 
engineer; Labor, Eduardo Gomidn Diaz, engineer. Alessandri had not yet decided 


whether to appoint a Minister of Health or to assign the Health portfolio to another mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 


Alessandri's reputedly apolitical cabinet was not outdone by Chile's two rival 
“apolitical” trade union confederations. Although the Central Unica de Trabajadores 
Chilenos (CUTCH --Single Center of Chilean Workers) had advocated non-involvement 
with political parties, it had lost many of its component unions to a dissident confedera- 
tion, the Comité de Recuperacién Sindical (CRS --Committee for Trade Union Recovery) 
which charged that CUTCH had, in fact, been too "political" (HAR, XI: 103). The 
CRS planned to hold its first national congress on November 19-20. A seminar was to be 
conducted in conjunction with the congress to train union leaders in collective bargain- 
ing, labor law, and labor education techniques. Meanwhile, the CRS organ El Sindi- 
calista criticized the Chilean Electric Power Company, a subsidiary of American and 


Foreign Power Company, for being soft on Communists and allowing them to regain con- 


trol of the company's union. The quid pro quo for good treatment of the Communists by 
the company, it was asserted, was Communist support of company requests for power 
rate increases. Communist progress in the Chilean Electric Power Company was not 
unique. Since the repeal on August 6 of the Law for the Defense of Democracy, which 
had proscribed Communists from holding positions of union leadership, the Communists 
had won control of the unions of two large southern coal companies, the Huachipato 
steel mill, and a large metallurgical plant in Santiago. Communists were also known to 
be strong in the large Braden and Anaconda copper companies, but union elections had 
not been held in thase companies since legalization of the Communist Party. However, 
the Communists suffered serious embarrassment when poet Pablo Neruda, probably the 
most famous Communist in Latin America, strongly endorsed the awarding of the Nobel 
Prize for literature to the Russian poet Boris Pasternak. . Subsequent Russian denunciation 
of Pasternak did not induce Neruda to withdraw his praise of the Russian author. Stalin 
Prize winner Neruda was apparently in a mood of open defiance of the Kremlin. An- 
other reversal for the Communists was the cancellation by President Carlos Ibdfiez of 
visits to Chile by Soviet bloc officials for the remainder of his term. Chiefly affected 
were a group of mainland Chinese trade experts who were to visit Chile at the end of 
October. 
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Influential Chilean commentator Luis Herndndez Parker lashed out bitterly 
at President Frondizi of Argentina, charging him with paralyzing Chilean-Argentine 
trade and bypassing Chile to enter into a trade pact with Peru (see PERU). Hernéndez 
Parker said Frondizi had "the markings of an aggressor waiting on the corner to take 
what he can." 


Weekly pro-Nasser radio broadcasts in Arabic and Spanish were begun in 
Santiago. The programs were directed principally to Arab communities in Latin America 
and contained cultural and social news of those groups. The programs seemed to be a 
propaganda vehicle for the Arab League and the United Arab Republic, which courted 
public favor by donating a training plane to the air club of the University of Santiago. 
The strong anti-Jewish tone of the Arabic broadcasts took up a theme which had been 
vigorously sounded by the Chilean "branch" of the Ku Klux Klan founded earlier in the 
year (HAR, XI: 334). Leaders of the small but vocal Chilean KKK had reportedly re- 
ceived instructions, literature, and paraphernalia from a Klan potentate in Waco, Texas. 
Chilean police had suppressed the local KKK after the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation prepared a "detailed report" on its activities and Argentina had protested that 
anti-Jewish propaganda was flooding into that country from Chile. Another foreign 
propaganda development was the initiation in Santiago of weekly pro-Gomulka broad- 
casts in Spanish sponsored by the "Center of Friends of Poland. " 


With approximately 60% of the nation's total exports accounted for by copper, 
a price rise to 29¢ a lb., a new high for the year, was a favorable economic omen for 
the new administration which would take power in November. A further note of economic 
encouragement was the discovery of petroleum for the first time on the mainland part of 
Magallanes Province near Punta Delgada. Although coal and coke had been customarily 
in over-supply during the Chilean summer, the storing of more than 160,000 tons for lack 
of a market by the Lota and Schwager coal companies was described as a "crisis. " 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The constitutional government of President Arturo Frondizi moved from crisis to 
crisis as riots, strikes, and inflation continued to plague Argentina. It was not clear 
whether these crises were planned government maneuvers or simply beyond the govern- 
ment's control. The passage of the controversial University Law (HAR, XI: 516) con- 
tinued to arouse student and anti-clerical protests throughout the nation. The government 
imposed a 30-day ban on all public gatherings and threatened to close universities and 
colleges as disturbances endangered public safety. However, rioting and violence, sup- 
posedly instigated by nationalist and Communist elements, continued sporadically through- 
out the month. 


Anticipating strikes and Peronista demonstrations to commemorate the 13th anni- 
versary of Peron's assumption of power on October 17, 1945, the government canceled 
all military passes, alerted the Armed Forces, and re-issued the ban on public meetings. 
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Leaders of the so-called "62" group of Peronista-controlled trade unions (32 unions 
being of anti-Peronista tendencies) decided against calling a general strike. In view 
of the forthcoming labor elections, the Peronista organizations apparently felt a strike 
would harm their position. Perdn's supporters, however, were not to be denied public 
expressions of loyalty as shouts of Perdén o muerte (Perdén or death) were heard while 
buses burned and bombs exploded in Buenos Aires; celebrations ensued in many provin- 
cial cities. In the province of Mendoza, Peronista activities caused some uneasiness 
as rumors circulated of a plot to destroy the important oil wells and refineries in that 
province, but no official investigations were made. The Argentine Government made 
an attempt to isolate Perén by renewing diplomatic relations with the Dominican Repub- 
lic in spite of the ex-dictator's presence in Ciudad Trujillo (see DOMINICAN REPUB- 
LIC). Perdn retorted with a vehement denunciation of President Frondizi. 


Conflict over Frondizi's labor policy and the concentrated efforts of the Peronista 
labor leaders to control the Confederacién General del Trabajo (CGT) and its affiliated 
organizations, resulted in a critical national railroad strike which paralyzed five of the 
six principal railways leading to Buenos Aires. As a result of the labor reorganization 
law which went into effect in August 1958 (HAR, XI: 458), Peronista labor leaders of 
the "62" group had received the complete support of the government, particularly of 
Labor Minister Antonio Allende--an advantage which they had used extensively in their 
efforts to capture control of the labor movement. However, when the government seized 
the central headquarters of the anti-Peronista railroad union at the beginning of October 
and then reorganized it under an insurgent Peronista executive committee, the workers 
rebelled and a protest strike followed immediately. Peronista leaders were unable to 
woo the already well-paid railroad workers with wage increases, a benefit which had 
been denied the union while under control of their elected leaders; the striking workers 
maintained that they would rather work under the "democratic leadership" of their 
former leaders headed by Antonio Scipione than submit to Peronista control. Observers 
were amazed when President Frondizi then abandoned the attempt to give the Peronistas 
union control and negotiated a settlement with anti-Peronista labor leaders by which, 
according to the New York Times, he agreed to the leaders' terms. The settlement was 
hailed as a major setback for Peronista labor forces. The by-passing of the pro-Peronista 
Allende during the final negotiations was regarded as singularly significant. 


The settlement of the railroad strike seemed indicative of a more conservative 
attitude in government policy, as did Frondizi's decree of October 10 as a national day 
of mourning for Pope Pius XII. The decree not only helped to further cement Church- 
State relations but also served to reduce the effectiveness of numerous strikes. 


_Early in the month the peso hit a historic low exchange value of 61.25 per U.S. 
dollar. The desperate Argentine monetary position prompted the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) to warn the republic that inflation would continue unless wage increases and 
credit expansion were limited to the probable growth of resources. The IMF also recom- 
mended a more realistic and less piecemeal reform of the foreign exchange system which 
would standardize the various existing combinations of rates; these range from the official 
18 pesos per dollar to the free 54 to 61 pesos per dollar. Foreign investors complained 
that the inflation was a fundamental factor in the social disorders and disequilibrium 
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which made investment so uncertain. Since the beginning of the year, there had been 
620 strikes affecting 654,000 workers, costing 50,000 work hours and reducing the na- 
tional income by 2, 300,000,000 pesos, according to Argentine federal police statistics. 


In spite of the numerous current problems, Frondizi managed to draft a Foreign 
Capital Bill which clearly marked the end of the "go-it-alone" policy that Argentina 
had followed since the Perdén regime. The bill was designed to remodel the present 
economic policies and entice $10 billion in new investments within the next ten years. 
The bill was a short, concise 6-point program. It legally guaranteed nondiscrimination 
against foreign capital; it would permit foreign investments on government approval, in 
capital and equipment, spare parts, and raw materials; it would give preferences to 
enterprises in which local companies participated. The bill proposed that the capital 
and profit be exchanged at the free rate with repatriation of capital subject to terms 
agreed upon at the time of the investment. Special customs and tax rates were to be 
available whenever the investment was designed to expand national output. In the mean- 
time, capital with which to bridge the current exchange crisis was sought from govern- 
mental and world agencies. 


Argentina's financial position vis-a-vis the "Paris Club" (HAR, XI: 337) was 
also unclear. Whether the European "club members" would be willing to comply with 
Argentina's request for easier terms as well as a lenient plan for the repayment of ac- 
cumulated commercial debts seemed questionable. However, the Argentina Government 
already had paid off 20% of the total owed. 


In spite of monetary and labor problems besetting the Argentine economy, a 
great deal of interest was stimulated by changes in foreign policy. U.S. business execu- 
tives and prospective investors were eager to investigate opportunities. Foreign oil 
companies remained the leading investors, and gradually some of the deals took definite 
shape. During the month of October, the fourth of these concessions was negotiated 
through a memorandum for $800 million with the "American group" headed by Atlas 
Corporation, including Hidden Splendor Mining Company, Petro-Atlas, William Broth- 
ers Corporation, and Mid-Continent Exploration Company. According to the Argentine 
Ambassador to the United States, Cesar Barros Hurtado, the proposed contract provided 
for the allocation of services only, and included credit for machinery, equipment, 
auxiliary well drilling, and pipe construction. The agreement included supplying 
Argentina with $90 million in oil products annually while the country achieves self- 
sufficiency in petroleum. The understanding allegedly called for the conclusion of 
contracts in final form before November 12, 1958. 


The Soviet Union continued to look for a place in the oil development plan, 
using as bait one of the Soviet's new high-speed oil-well drilling rigs. The Soviet 
drills employed a turbine principle which made them superior to other types of oil field 
equipment. This seemed to be Argentina's chief reason for accepting the Soviet's offer 
of $100 million in oil field machinery. However, the offer's disadvantages had already 
become apparent. The loan was to be repaid over a number of years through the sale of 
Argentine goods, but the fact remained that trade between the two countries was at a 
low ebb, and it was feared that any artificial stimulus to the trade would be uneconomical 
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for Argentina. Other similar trade agreements with eastern European countries for oil 
field equipment had been successful in the past, however, and they had resulted in a 
marked increase of Argentine exports (HAR, XI: 45). Thus the proffered Soviet lure 
seemed enticing. At the end of October, Japan announced its success in trade nego- 
tiations with Argentina. Under the new agreement, Japan would supply some 100,000 
tons of rails and 350 electric railway cars. In exchange, Argentina was to ship maize, 
wheat, and $50 million worth of wool. 


It would seem that Frondizi had succeeded in his attempt to mollify nationalist 
opposition to foreign development. Nevertheless, the close of October was over- 
shadowed by the threat of a national oil-field and refinery workers strike which was 
being organized in protest against the new U.S. contracts. 


Late in October, Paraguayan and Argentine officials uncovered plans for the 
assassination of Frondizi on his trip to Paraguay (see PARAGUAY). Frondizi issued no 
comment on the affair, however, and visited Paraguay as scheduled. In Asuncidén, be- 
fore a joint session of the Paraguayan Congress, Frondizi delivered a 10-point message 
calling for greater cooperation between Latin American nations. 


The 14th annual conference of the Inter American Press Association, held in 
Buenos Aires, hailed the supposed restoration of press freedom in Argentina. Highlights 
of the conference were sessions of the Fieedom of the Press Committee, the presentation 
of the "Foundation of the Americas" award to ex-Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu, 
and the election of Alberto Gainza Paz, editor of Argentina's La Prensa, to the presidency 
of the association. 


URUGUAY 


Decisive and dramatic steps were taken by the Uruguayan Government to solve 
the economic crisis brought about by the complete breakdown of the country's once 
thriving frigorificos (meat packing plants). The Swift and Artigas plants were turned 
over to a cooperative made up of the former employees of those companies. On October 2] 
an agreement was signed between the liquidation commission representing the two firms, 
and the new entity, which was created and financed by the government. Workers were 
represented at the ceremony by directors of the Federacidn Auténoma de la Carne, the 
meat packers’ union. At the end of October the new cooperative, to be known as 
Establecimientos Frigorificos del Cerro $. A. (EFSA), formally took possession of the plants 
and properties. Spokesmen for the new group expected to have the Artigas plant in opera- 
tion by mid-November and the Swift plant in operation by the end of November. 


A second major move consisted of extending a credit of 10 million pesos to the 
ailing Frigorifico Nacional, the government-owned packing plant, to enable it to pay 
its debts and reopen. Ironically, the Frigorffico Nacional was established in 1928 by the 
government in order to reduce the dominance of the industry by foreign-owned companies. 
The recent inability of this plant to pay for its purchases caused ranchers to refuse to sell 
it cattle. Because the Frigorffico Nacional enjoyed a monopoly of supplying fresh meat 
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to the Montevideo market and was hamstrung by a rigid and unrealistic system of fixed 
prices, a thriving black market in meat arose that became a national scandal and a 
serious public health hazard. The smuggling of cattle to Brazil aggravated the already 
serious shortage in Uruguay. To remedy the situation, new laws were passed allowing 
the Frigorffico Nacional flexibility in pricing, thereby putting it in a competitive 
position. To aid in the planned recovery, agents of the Federacidn Auténoma de la 
Carne traveled throughout the provinces, urging ranchers to send their cattle to the 
Montevideo market. At the same time directors of EFSA, the new cooperative, were 
busy negotiating with Argentina to arrange for cattle imports, in order to stimulate the 
recovery of the industry so closely tied to the unemployment problem in Uruguay . 


University "autonomy" has become a major issue in many Latin American coun- 
tries. Major violence erupted in Montevideo over the Ley Orgdnica de la Universidad 
(new university charter), a measure on which years of study and effort had been ex- 
pended by university faculty, administration, and students. As the legislative session 
drew to a close and consideration of the measure was postponed, students went on strike 
to dramatize their demands for immediate government approval of the proposed charter, 
without amendments (HAR, XI: 519). Students stepped up their demonstrations to such 
a point that one of them turned into a riot, as government buildings were stoned and the 
offices of political parties were smashed. Police battled the students, using tear gas, 
hoses, and sabers to repress the violence. It was strongly suspected that Communist 
forces, which had been stepping up their activities in Uruguay, were taking advantage 
of the students’ unrest to stir up additional trouble. Denunciations of police brutality 
in putting down the riot poured into the government offices, together with demands for 
the resignations of the police chief and the Minister of the Interior. Teachers' groups 
and secondary school students went on strike out of sympathy with the university students, 
and workers' groups formed a worker-student united front, whose demands paid only 
incidental attention to the charter question. Widespread unemployment, rising prices, 
and general dissatisfaction with the economic picture were also credited as contributing 
to successive demonstrations in which more than 50,000 people at a time took part. The 
charter was finally approved as the legislative session ended, and 100,000 students and 
teachers returned to their classrooms. 


As the Uruguayan elections, scheduled for November 30, drew closer, pre-election 
apathy was replaced by enthusiasm. A rash of incidents were reported in which political 
meetings were disturbed by rival groups, with the "List 15" of the governing Colorado 
Party suffering most of the attacks. In accordance with the Uruguayan system, all major 
offices, both national and departmental, are included in the election, with each elected 
official serving a standard four-year term, beginning on March 1, 1959. As Venezuelans 
studied the collegiate government system, two separate proposals for changing the form of 
government from the collegiate back to the presidential form were put forward by the 
Union Cfvica and the Partido Nacional Herrerista; pre-election forecasters doubted that 
either proposal would get the necessary 493,000 votes --35% of the registered voters-- 
needed for approval. A new political note was struck as standard campaign oratory fre- 
quently gave place to such economic issues as the rising cost of living, unemployment, 
the drop in value of the peso, the shutdown of importing activity, and the sad state of 
the wool market. 


- 


The Uruguayan peso continued to decline, hitting a new low and closing at 
9.50 per dollar. The sharp restrictions on imports were extended to the end of the 
year, bringing cries of protest from both unions and management. While the restric- 
tions reversed the unfavorable trade balance of last year, they also impaired the coun- 
try's economy. Significant also was the fact that trade with the United States dropped, 
while that with the Soviet Union rose sharply. 


Bids on Uruguay's planned reorganization of its railway system were opened, 
and that of the French Société Frangaise d'Etudes et des Réalisations Ferroviaires 
(SOFERAIL) was judged the most advantagtous. The approval of the World Bank, which 
will finance part of the project, was sought before a contract could be signed. 


PARAGUAY 


A planned revolt against the regime of President Alfredo Stroessner was thwarted 
before the rebels ever reached Paraguayan soil, as Argentine police and coast guard 
units staged a pitched battle with some 150 Paraguayan exiles near Bouvier, in Argen- 
tina's Formosa Province. On October 24, the would-be rebels had assembled on the 
Argentine side of the border, many of them coming from Buenos Aires, and were pre- 
paring to cross the river with three truckloads of arms and ammunition when they were 
discovered. Twenty of the leaders were captured, including Eliseo Salinas, exiled ex- 
colonel of the Paraguayan Army, who was said to be in charge of the abortive attempt. 
In Asuncion, news of the plot touched off a violent campaign of denunciation, led by 
Interior Minister Edgar Insfrdn, against the Liberal Party, which was blamed for the 
conspiracy in spite of repeated denials of Liberal Party leaders. A cache of machine 
guns and ammunition discovered in San Cosme, in southeastern Paraguay near the Argen- 
tine border, was attributed to Liberal plotting, and a group of Liberals was charged with 
trying to smuggle gunpowder and arms across the border. It was clear that the brief 
period of lip-service to democratic procedures that was begun shortly before the elec- 
tion, when the Liberals were allowed to hold their first party convention in 10 years 
(HAR, Xi: 404), was at an end. 


Paraguayan police meanwhile were busy repaying the compliment to Argentina 
by discovering and thwarting a plot in Asuncidn to assassinate Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi on his scheduled visit to Paraguay. The would-be assassin was José Americo 
Pérez Gris, a former Spaniard but now a naturalized citizen of Argentina, who con- 
fessed that a number of Argentines, including a wealthy cattleman from Cérdoba, took 
part in the plot designed to kill Frondizi and establish a revolutionary government in 
Argentina. Argentine authorities immediately began extradition proceedings against 
Pérez Gris, who is wanted in Buenos Aires in connection with the murder of Argentine 
lawyer Marcos Satanowsky last June. 


These incidents served to allay somewhat the storm of controversy that arose be- 
tween the two countries earlier in the month when an Argentine vaudeville troupe was 
mauled by a group of Paraguayan army officers at a special party in the home of Asuncion 
chief of police Colonel Ramon Duarte Vera. Details of the affair gave a far truer picture 
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of the state of affairs in Paraguay than presidential speeches and official announcements. 
Thelma Carlos and her troupe were playing in Asuncidn under a contract with the Para- 
guayan Government, which gave them a share of the profits. However, the company 
was almost bankrupt after two weeks of capacity houses, because 552 of the 900 seats 
were reserved every night for police and government officials --just one example of the 
kind of pampering enjoyed by those who helped put down Paraguay's recent general 
strike (HAR, Xi: 519). Accounts differed as to whether the troupe was invited to 
Duarte Vera's home for a special performance in return for a $500 fee, whether they 
asked to go, or whether they were ordered there. After several rounds of drinks, the 
officers began molesting the girls. When male members of the troupe protested, they 
were pistol-whipped and thrown out, three of the girls escaping with them. The rest 

of the girls appeared next morning, bruised and with their clothes in shreds. When 
embassy protests were lodged, they were all bundled aboard a special plane and flown 
back to Argentina. News of the incident set off outbursts of indignation throughout 
Argentina, especially because among the officers at the party were such high ranking 
figures as Paraguayan War Minister General Marcial Samaniego and Major José Maria 
Argana, aide-de-camp to President Stroessner. Most ridiculous of all was the attempt 
by Duarte Vera to explain the incident by claiming that the troupe had been charged 
with scandalous performances and had asked for the opportunity to prove that it was 
respectable by a special performance. The police chief claimed that his guests were so 
outraged at the performance that in righteous indignation they threw the male performers 
out, The girls remained, he explained, only because there was no transportation to take 
them back to Asuncion until the next morning. Nevertheless, in Paraguay all foreign 
newspapers mentioning the incident were banned. An interesting sidelight was the testi- 
mony of one of the girls to the effect that the police chief's home sported a large portrait 
of Juan Peron. 


Against such a stormy background President Frondizi went ahead with his Asuncion 
visit, which was intended as a demonstration of peace and friendliness between the two 
countries. The night before he arrived, the Paraguayan border was reopened to the free 
transit of persons and to trade for the first time in 18 months. Frondizi's speeches called 
for a maximum of cooperation between the two countries, and the entire visit represented 
strenuous efforts of the Presidents of both countries to exude good will. Frondizi's visit 
gave evidence of the concern felt in Argentina over the close relations that had developed 
between Brazil and Paraguay during the two previous years. Among the projects Frondizi 
mentioned were completion by Argentina of a road giving Asuncién improved access to 
Buenos Aires, mutual power development, and a free port in Buenos Aires, all of which 
offers closely paralleled existing agreements between Paraguay and Brazil. 


Brazil, which had dominated Paraguayan relations for some time, was not for- 
gotten. Stroessner and President Kubitschek of Brazil met at Iguazu Falls, site of a 
cooperative bridge project, and renewed pledges of mutual assistance. It was also an- 
nounced that Stroessner had accepted the invitation of President Nasser to visit Cairo 
in the near future. This move was interpreted as an attempt to put pressure on the United 
States, and thereby force the Pure Oil Company, an American concern, to continue oil 
exploration in Paraguay. The first well drilled by the company produced no oil, and the 
second gave little promise of being any better. Under its contract with the government, 


the company could abandon work after drilling two wells. The company had been fur- 
ther disturbed by Indian attacks at drilling sites, the most recent of which occurred near 
Madrejon and lasted for 32 hours, until Paraguayan troops arrived to relieve the bejeged 
workers. 


BRAZIL 


On the whole, the Brazilian October 3 elections constituted a victory for mod- 
erates as against extremists and political demagogues. Candidates who received Com- 
munist backing were in general defeated. This was a marked change from the last several 
elections, in which most candidates were careful to do nothing that would offend the 
influential, though outlawed, Communist Party. In a Rio de Janeiro Senate race, Lutero 
Vargas, son of the late President Getdlio Vargas (whose name still carries much weight 
in Brazil), and an ultra-nationalist running on the ticket of the Communist-supported 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB --Brazilian Labor Party) were defeated by Afonso 
Arino de Melo Franco, the candidate of the conservative Unido Democr&tica Nacional 
(UDN --National Democratic Union). In SGo Paulo, which was considered another Com- 
munist stronghold, the Communist Party did even worse. Roberto Frota Moreira, a pro- 
Communist senatorial candidate, was defeated in a four-man contest by a Roman Catholic 
priest, Benedito Calazans. Professor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, a scholarly financial 
expert, won the governorship of the state for the UDN over his opponent, SGo Paulo city 
mayor Adhemar de Barros, a well known demagogue with PTB and Communist backing. 
Nationally, this was the most important race of the Brazilian gubernatorial elections, be- 
cause the state of Sdo Paulo is the most important in the country, and its powerful gover- 
nor might have a decisive voice in the 1960 presidential election. As a result of the Sdo 
Paulo gubernatorial election, Adhemar de Barros was considered eliminated as a presiden- 
tial possibility. 


The present governor, Jdnio Quadros, who supported Professor Carvalho Pinto, 
announced his candidacy for the 1960 presidential campaign. Election results indicated 
that the UDN, a centrist party in opposition to the administration of President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, had made the strongest showing, and that the PTB, a nationalist-leftist party, 
in spite of its failure to gain a clear-cut victory, was a powerful political force. Vice 
President Jodo Goulart, head of the PTB, was still very much a contender for the 1960 
presidential race. The results of the October elections were above all else an indictment 
of President Kubitschek and his Partido Social Democr&tico (PSD --Socialist Democratic 
Party). Although the PSD retained control of Congress and a scant majority of state 
governors, Kubitschek was expected to seek a coalition with either the PTB or the UDN 
for political survival. Formerly the President had chosen several of his ministers from the 
PTB; it was doubtful that he could reach an entente with the UDN. Visao commented 
that, since the UDN had risen to political popularity on a platform of opposition to 
Kubitschek, it would probably be reluctant to jeopardize its popularity by working too 
closely with the administration. Paradoxically, the election victories of the conserva- 
tive UDN offered Kubitschek an opportunity to reorganize his government along more 
moderate lines, and allow him to take stronger measures to combat dangerous inflation 
and the economic crisis. "All in all," commented the New York Times, “the Brazilian 
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voter has given a demonstration of political maturity that will be heartening to the best 
forces in the country, and therefore heartening to the whole Western Hemisphere. " 


Brazil's awesome inflation had sent living costs soaring. In the first eight months 
of the year, the cost-of-living index for the city of Rio de Janeiro jumped 17%; for the 
full year, economists predicted that the rise would be about 25%. Wage earners were 
seeking substantial wage increases. Unions in the textile, sugar, milling, tobacco, and 
banking businesses were demanding hikes of 20% to 40%. In Rio de Janeiro, bank clerks 
turned down an offer of a 20% increase and threatened to strike unless employers agreed 
to a 35% increase. In SGo Paulo, mobs infuriated by a 50% increase in fares forced all 
buses and trolley cars out of service. Five persons were killed and more than fifty in- 
jured, and scores of vehicles were damaged. 


In an attempt to check the rampant inflation, President Kubitschek launched a 
series of stern measures in a seemingly vain effort to obviate the printing of more money, . 
the main cause of the devaluation of the cruzeiro. Since becoming Finance Minister, 
Lucas Lopes had hacked some $75 million from the budget of the current year, reduced 
by 20% the offering of dollar exchange for imports, and modified regulations to stimulate 
exports and to limit imports. According to the new regulations, a single rate of 80 
cruzeiros to the dollar was set for some priority imports, which could formerly be pur- 
chased at exchange rates of 58.82 and 70.62 cruzeiros per dollar. This change would 
have the effect of raising the cost of imports, whereas the export decree would allow a 
larger profit in terms of local currency on foreign sales. The priority import list con- 
tained such items as newsprint, wheat, petroleum, fertilizers, insecticides, and essen- 
tial equipment. Several other products were added, including certain types of agricul- 
tural machinery, equipment for the production and transmission of electricity, and coal 
mining equipment. These two measures controlling exports and imports were described 
as "paving the way for a currency stabilization plan." However, the Brazilian coffee 
support program, which was behind the government's need to print money, would hardly 
permit an end to inflation. Lucas Lopes promised coffee growers that the government 
would buy the 40% of the crop which Brazil, according to the agreement with the other 
Latin American coffee-producing countries, was to withhold from the market in the cur- 
rent year. The price would be lower than those supported during the earlier regime of 
Finance Minister Alkmin; but as the 1958 crop was estimated at 26 million bags and the 
amount officials hoped to export was only 15 million bags, the need to print more money 
to support this surplus appeared inevitable. 


Discontented with the government coffee policy, Brazilian coffee growers from 
four states planned to go to Rio de Janeiro, using 2,000 motor vehicles in a protest 
parade in front of the presidential palace to call the country's attention to the "unfair" 
way the coffee producers had been treated by the government. The coffee growers’ 
complaints were basically against the obligatory sale of coffee for export through the 
Instituto Nacional do Café’and the resulting "confiscation" of foreign exchange, which 
was denounced as an indirect and unconstitutional form of taxation. According to this 
system, exporters and coffee producers received only about 50 cruzeiros for each coffee 
dollar, while the free market rate oscillated between 140 and 170 cruzeiros to the dollar. 
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At this free market rate, the coffee growers received only about a third of the sale 

price. According to one estimate, when Brazilian coffee was selling for 47 cents per 
pound, the Brazilian producers received only 15 to 20 cents, the difference going to 

the Brazilian Government. In an editorial in the SG Paulo newspaper Diario de SG 
Paulo, José Maria Whitaker, Minister of Finance in two former Brazilian cabinets, said 
that the Brazilian coffee price support program called "defense of coffee" was in reality 
nothing more than the "defense of confiscation," and that to find a solution for the coffee 
problem, “confiscation” should be abolished. He stated further that "the enormous rev- 
enue from confiscation is not included in the government's budget, nor could it be, since 
this is against the constitution, is anti-economic, and even immoral." Visdo said that | 
the revenue from the exchange "confiscation" system was necessary if Brazil were to be 
industrialized, which meant that Brazilian industrialization was to be accomplished in 
large measure at the expense of the coffee grower. 


To avoid the protest planned by the coffee growers and the political turmoil 
which might follow, Lucas Lopes called upon the Army to block roads in coffee-growing 
states. In view of the federal government's reaction and the use of the Armed Forces to 
stop the "Producers' March," leaders of the Parand Coffee Producers Association decided 
to postpone their march on the presidential palace until a more opportune time. Speaking 
in the Senate, Senator Lino Mattos vehemently protested against the use of armed force to 
stop the coffee producers’ planned protest. The coffee growers' march, he said, was a 
symbolic protest against exploitation by the government after friendly talks had failed; 
tanks and bayonets instill fear but cannot soothe the cries of the victims of injustice. 
Meanwhile, foreseeing the need to balance the budget and at the same time to meet the 
demanded wage increases, President Kubitschek conferred with congressional leaders on 
a bill to stabilize the cruzeiro and to curb expected inflationary rises. The inflationary 
spiral for 1959 was predicted to be between 18% and 20%, due mainly to pay increases 
for civil servants and the Armed Forces. The struggle to balance the budget, even with- 
out the scheduled pay increases, was seen as the main task of the Finance Minister, who 
said that one step would be to increase taxation. The purchasing of coffee surpluses, 
which was in large part responsible for the excessive issue of currency, was also being 
studied, but officials believed that the income derived next year from the government's 


auctions of dollars earned from coffee sales would pay for coffee and other agricultural 
subsidies. 


On October 27, President Kubitschek submitted to Congress the government's 
plans, which were summarized as follows: finding enough money to increase the wages 
of civil servants and the Armed Forces by 30%, and meeting the requirements of the 
International Monetary Fund, which insisted that Brazil must balance its budget next 
year. Although most political and public opinion seemed to favor the Lopes plan in 
principle, different political groups started to maneuver in an attempt to extract conces~ 
sions from the administration in exchange for their votes on the stabilization measures. 
The UDN made it clear that it would oppose the stabilization plans unless President 
Kubitschek agreed to abandon or delay the idea of moving the Brazilian capital from 
Rio de Janeiro to the new city of Brasilia. 
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After an announcement by Argentina that it had reached agreements with a group 
of foreign companies allowing the participation of foreign capital in the Argentine state 
oil monopoly, some Brazilians thought that Brazil might modify its stand against foreign 
capital for the Brazilian oil monopoly Petrobrds. Joseph Guilfoyle reported in the Wall 
Street Journal, however, that this opinion was ill-founded. A foreign diplomat who 
followed the oil problem closely said, "The feeling in Brazil against international oil 
companies is still very strong and widespread. If Petrobras clearly were proved to be a 
failure, then it might be possible to do something, but Petrobrds is not a failure; in 
fact, it's been doing pretty well." Even stronger was the view of Jodo Baptista Pinheiro 
of the Brazilian Development Bank, who stated that the oil problem is a very emotional 
and hot political issue and that it would be very difficult politically to change existing 
arrangements in the immediate future. 


The Brazilian weekly magazine O Cruzeiro published an interview that Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev granted in writing to its special correspondent, who recently 
toured the Soviet Union and Communist China. In the interview, Mr. Khrushchev de- 
plored the lack of diplomatic relations between the two countries, which, he said, made 
the development of economic, commercial, and cultural relations difficult. He added, 
however, that the Soviet Government could study a message from Brazil on trade rela- 
tions and "offer its eventual contribution to the industrial development of Brazil." "It 
would be possible," he declared, "to reach an agreement on the supply of Soviet ma- 
chinery and Soviet specialists to Brazil, and on the preparation and training of Brazilian 
specialists in the Soviet Union." Meanwhile, Petrobrds was reported to have completed 
negotiations with the Soviet petroleum agency for the purchase of an experimental ship- 
ment of Soviet crude oil in November. In May, the Soviet Union had offered to barter 
200, 000 tons of oil for Brazilian cocoa, thus saving Brazil some of the precious dollars 
she expends annually on fuel imports. After months of study, Petrobrds decided to buy 
60,000 to 85,000 tons of crude oi! to test at its Sao Paulo refinery. If the tests were 
successful, Petrobrds said it might purchase up to 450,000 tons next year. 


On October 3, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
granted a loan of $73 million to Brazil for the first stage of the largest hydroelectric 
project ever undertaken in Latin America. When completed, the project would bring 
about an increase equal to 50% of the power capacity now available in south-central 
Brazil, the area in which four-fifths of Brazil's industry and much of its agricultural 
activity are concentrated. With the exception of a loan made two years ago for the 
Kariba Dam in Rhodesia, the new loan was the largest that the Bank had ever made for a 
single project. The power station to be built at Furnas rapids on the Rio Grande, 200 
miles north of SGo Paulo, would ultimately have a capacity of 1, 100,000 kilowatts, of 
which about 460,000 kilowatts would be generated upon completion of the first stage. 
The rock-and-earth fill dam was to be nearly 400 feet high and would create a 150-mile- 
long reservoir, having sufficient ¢orage capacity to provide a sustained flow to the power 
station. Three other hydroelectric stations were already in operation or under construc- 
tion on the Rio Grande, but the potential of the river was so immense that, even after 
completion of the Furnas rapids project, only about one-fifth of the total potential would 
have been realized. All the power generated at Furnas rapids would be sold in bulk to 
private and public suppliers in the states of Minas Gerais and SGo Paulo. The demand 
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for power in the area to be served by the new power station was growing between 9% 
and 14% annually. By 1970 the demand for power was expected to have increased 
threefold. The main industrial concentration in the area to be served was around SGo 
Paulo, but industry was also rapidly expanding to the north. The manufacture of motor 
cars, trucks, tractors, chemicals and metallurgical products, oil refining, and many 
other industries had already been established and, as new products and industries were 
introduced to the area, the need for power would continue to rise. 


In Belo Horizonte, capital of the state of Minas Gerais and center of the pro- 
duction of iron, manganese, bauxite, and other minerals, a large steel! mill was now 
operating. Nearly 60% of power sales in the area were already accounted for by com- 
mercial and industrial users. The cost of the first stage at Furnas rapids was estimated 
to be $210 million. The balance would be met by share capital supplements through 
loans by the National Development Bank of Brazil and the Federal Electrification Fund. 
The loan (bearing interest at 5 3/4%, including the 1% commission charge on World 
Bank loans) was for a term of 25 years, with repayment starting on April 1, 1964. It 
was guaranteed by the Brazilian Government and raises to $255, 500,000 the total of 
loans made by the World Bank to Brazil. The new project was the first in which private 
companies had worked out a partnership arrangement with the Brazilian Government 
agencies for a large power project. The actual borrower was the Central Electrica do 
Furnas, $.A., a joint enterprise formed to build, own, and operate the new plant. 
Common stock representing 50% of the equity capital was held by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, the State of SGo Paulo, and CEMIG, a corporation owned by the State of 
Minas Gerais. The greater part of the preferred stock was held by private companies 
such as the SGo Paulo Light Company, an affiliate of the Brazilian Traction Light and 
Power Company of Canada, and the Companhia Paulista de Forga e Luz, an affiliate of 
the American and Foreign Power Company. 


Construction of Brazil's first battery separator plant was begun at SGo Paulo by 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Company, a division of W.R. Grace and Company, with of- 
fices in Cambridge, Mass. H.L. Gilbert, president of Dewey and Almy, said that the 
plant would have a capacity of 50 million separators a year to serve the growing 
Brazilian automotive industry. The plant, to be constructed on the site of Dewey and 
Almy's present Brazilian subsidiary, Productos Quimicos Darex Ltda., was scheduled 
to begin production early in 1959. 


The Companhia Comercio e NavegagGo, in association with Electro-Vapo 
Servicos Marftimos, presented plans drawn up by a Brazilian naval group for the con- 
struction of ships. The two companies proposed to divide their program into two parts; 
the initial stage would cover construction of vessels up to 5,000 tons deadweight. The 
first vessel would be delivered two years after financing was obtained, and two similar 
ships would be delivered within three years. Meanwhile, the Swiss heavy motor factory, 


Suzer Fréres, was expected to present plans soon covering construction of diese! motors 
for ships to be built in Brazil. 


The Council of the Organization of American States set November 17 as the date 
for the “Commission of 21" to begin its studies to. discover concrete solutions for the 
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economic problems of the Western Hemisphere. This special commission, established by 
the Foreign Ministers of the 21 American Republics, was to examine the six points con- 
tained in the Pan American Operation proposed by President Kubitschek, and an addi- 
tional proposal from Argentina for a program to train economic specialists, engineers, 
agronomists, industrial technicians, and public and commercial administrators. 


Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay took a first major step toward the estab- 

lishment of a regional common market through a plan for easing tariff regulations. At 

a meeting of Latin American Ambassadors in Rio de Janeiro, the four countries submitted 
a plan designed to establish a system of tariff preferences in trade within Latin America. 
The group planned to convene again on October 31. If an agreement were reached by 
all the governments, the plan would be presented for approval to the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) conference in Geneva. The United States would not be a 
party to this agreement, which aimed at creating a Latin American common market. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Maya Deren. DIVINE HORSEMEN. THE LIVING GODS OF HAITI. London. Thames 
and Hudson. 1953. Pp. 350. U.S. edition, New York, Vanguard, n.d. 


Belatedly attention is called to this book, the circulation of which was only 
recently undertaken by an American distributor. The author is a serious anthropologist 
who, with the aid of a Guggenheim Fellowship, lived for more than three years among 
the Haitian peasants and produced this carefully documented, scientific study of the 
Haitian religion. We have heard much about voodoo since William Seabrook published 
Mogic Island in 1929. Maya Deren's book is the first to provide us with a scholarly 


rather than a sensational account of the nature of voodoo. 


Elsa Brunelleschi. ANTONIO AND SPANISH DANCING. New York. Pitman. 1958. 
Pp. 96. $4. 50. 


This reviewer regards dancing as a primitive art form which will, he hopes, 
wither away as humanity becomes civilized, although this eventuality seems remote. 
In any case, he sits in puzzled bewilderment at this parade of Andalusian dancers stamp- 
ing, grimacing, grinning, clapping their hands, strutting, whirling, hopping, and skip- 
ping. The only justification he can see for it is that it must be good exercise, but that 
is apparently not the idea. Compared with ballroom dancing, this is a kind of Hispanic 
rock-and-roll. Both have in common physical exercise, but it is not exercise for exer- 
cise's sake. Give rock-and-roll time to become stylized, and in a decadent United 
States we may have los Estados Unidos de pandereta, while the Spaniards, who already 
prefer soccer to bullfighting, will study with interest this aspect of the American way 
of life. However, aesthetics apart, this life of a well known Andalusian dancer by an 
authority on Spanish dancing is an interesting social document, although it was certainly 
not intended as such. The repetition of the unnecessary accent on the name of Realfto, 
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Antonio's first teacher, may indicate that this pedagogue did not know how to write 
his nickname. 


Kurt Baer. ARCHITECTURE OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. University of California Press. 1958. Pp. 196. $10.00. 


The beauty of this well-printed volume lies in the 84 photographs of the missions 
by Hugo Rudinger which fill many of the 9" by 11" pages. The text is almost an accom- 
paniment to the pictures. There is a discussion of the architectural styles, an analysis 
of the characteristics of the missions, and then a series of descriptions of the existing 
missions and of those that time has destroyed. Since these descriptions make up the bulk 
of the volume, this work is almost in the nature of a guidebook. The author of the text, 
Kurt Baer, is Professor of Art at the University of California, Santa Barbara, while 
Hugo P. Rudinger is a well known photographer who was for several years on the faculty 
of the Art School of the Brooklyn Museum of Art. There is a rather melancholy air about 
this book, since the 17 existing missions have received recently much less attention than 
they did a quarter of a century ago, when they were a must for tourists visiting Califor- 
nia. Nowadays most tourists pass them by with scarcely a glance. 


Alfonso Caso. THE AZTECS. PEOPLE OF THE SUN. Norman. University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1958. Pp. 125. $7.95. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has again brought us a beautiful book about 
ancient Mexico. This time it is a translation of El pueblo del sol (1954) by the dis- 
tinguished Mexican archeologist Alfonso Caso. The text is meant for the general public 
rather than for specialists, but it is an excellent peg for the colored illustrations by the 
late Miguel Covarrubias. The highly competent translation is the work of Lowell 
Dunham, chairman of the department of modern languages of the University of Oklahoma 
and author of Romulo Gallegos: Vida y Obra (1957). The University of Oklahoma Press 
deserves a hearty salute for this splendid piece of book-making. 


Richard Herr. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. 484. $7.50. 


This valuable contribution to our knowledge of eighteenth-century Spain was 
originally a dissertation prepared at the University of Chicago under Professor Louis 
Gottschalk and presented in 1954. Shortly afterwards, Jean Sarrailh published his 
monumental study L'Espagne éclairée de la seconde moitié du XVille siecle, and Herr 
rewrote his dissertation so as not to duplicate what Sarrailh had said. The published 
title is somewhat confusing, since the book is divided into two parts, "The Enlighten- 
ment" and "The Revolution." The latter title refers to the French Revolution and its 
repercussions in Spain. The "revolution" in the book's title designates the intellectual 
upheaval against the old order which was characteristic of that neglected and maligned 
period, the Spanish eighteenth century. Herr's account is full of valuable facts and 
has several illuminating maps. He shows the relationship between ideas and economic 
conditions, and provides us with significant explanations of the intellectual develop- 
ment of Spain during the period. 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco. ENSAYOS SOBRE LITERATURA LATINOAMERICANA. Segunda 
Serie. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1958. Pp. 205. 


The first series of these essays appeared in 1953. Like it, this second series is 
apparently being distributed in the United States in a parallel! edition put out by the 
University of California Press. These essays are grouped under four headings, but they 
are essentially independent studies. They are all inspired by the same combative en- 
thusiasm for Hispanic American culture. Giovanni Papini's supercilious dismissal of 
that culture receives a sharp retort (pp. 138 ff.). In general Torres-Rioseco gives 
Latin American poets more than their due, as when he praises Jose Martf and Manuel 
Bandeira as great poets, which they are not. Yet he is rightly unmoved by the pseudo- 
classicism of the Colombian Guillermo Valencia, who until a few years ago enjoyed 
such an inflated reputation in Colombia. Torres-Rioseco realizes the shortcomings of 
Hispanic American culture, but he properly feels that he must protest vigorously against 
the general indifference toward it in the United States, where Hispano-Americanists are 


voices crying the wilderness (pp. 126 ff.). As usual, Torres-Rioseco writes in an alert 
and interesting fashion. 


Hakon Morne. CARIBBEAN SYMPHONY. New York. Roy Publishers. n.d. 
(British edition, 1955) pp. 206. $4.75. 


This travelogue was translated, apparently from Norwegian, by Maurice 
Michael, To judge by the ease with which the author got along in conversations with 
the English-speaking negroes of the Mosquitia coast, he could have done the job him- 
self. Although Hakon Morne landed in Venezuela before going on to Panama, this 
book is essentially about Central America, but the title “Caribbean Symphony" was | 
presumably thought more palatable for the public. Why symphony? The Middle 
America we see is drab, poverty-stricken, corrupt, and practically devoid of harmony 
and beauty. The author wandered north from Panama to Guatemala; the bulk of the 
book is about Nicaragua. The author pushed valiantly up the Caribbean coast of Cen- 
tral America through the swampy, poverty-stricken region of Mosquitia, now a rather 
unwilling part of Nicaragua. This area had known a brief promise of prosperity when 
it was proposed to cut a canal through Nicaragua, and Ciudad América was built at the 
entrance to this waterway; all that remains of this dream is some big rusting machinery 
practically buried by the jungle. There are few Latin Americanists who know this 
region, and we are most grateful to Hakon Morne for taking us through it. Moreover, 
he writes lucidly and elegantly, despite the drabness of his subject. 


Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. EL GRECO. EARLY YEARS AT TOLEDO. 1576-1586. 
New York. Hispanic Society of America. 1958. Pp. 45, 46 plates. $2. 25. 


A short but informative monograph about the first decade of El Greco's life in 
Spain. After a brief stay in Madrid and the failure of "Saint Maurice and the Theban 
Legion" in the Escorial to please Philip Il, El Greco moved to Toledo, where at the 
end of the decade described he painted his famous "Burial of the Lord of Orgaz. " 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
mage and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old well ed = philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental wr vial paar as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 
The program originated in the language department; the pes of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and enga 
in discussion with members of the seminars, The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge 8 
<r e gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


a “telluric” culture. 
Every program must noire el aces Sie the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 


peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day oe nae in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social The study of the political, social, and economic Fageten. 
ment of the area is the theme of the His nic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this papeed: is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may pointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 


Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a i cuter for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biclogical Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic y of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 

ve been close and 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 
i : Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ....--...+-0csescseescncccnaneescecscees 6 uni 
Inter eee eee eee eee eee and the United States ( eee eee er eee 38, or an ee eee 
Problems in Latin America ( comms, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Se Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


a. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 


LA 

2.A 
credit 

espe me on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 
em 


Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
‘ maria), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


re candidates planning to'téach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 


geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 

To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


| 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections, $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 


Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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